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Ho urines is important for development in both economic 

and welfare terms - 2 After food, housing is typically the 

iaraest item of household expenditure for poor families, and 
that they are willing to go to great lengths to oacaio 
housing at locations with access to employment, even if this 
means incurring the risks of illegal 'squatting . * ~ 

India due to an explosive increase in population, low income 
levels, low rate of addition to the housing stock, inadequate 
maintenance of the existing housing stock, etc. the housing 
problem has been assuming more and more alarming propor nun*. 

For example the households coming under highest the 
monthly per capita expenditure class of Rft.385 and above have 
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as mentioned e^riisr , India has 30* ¥6 per cent- rural houses 
as pucca. ' Among some of t-he states /UT s the situation in 
rural areas is worst where pucca houses are even less than 15 
per cent i.e, Tripura 1 .99, Manipur 4.36, Nagaland 8.39, 
Andaman and Ni cobars 8=84, Assam 10.90, Meghalaya 12,08, 
Arunachal Pradesh 12*25 and Orissa 13.52. There are also few 
states/UTs where rural pucca houses are above 45 per cent 
i.e. Delhi 86.88, Lakshadweep 83.91, Punjab 72.23, Daman and 


Diu 

71 ,23, 

Chandigarh 

58.79, 

Kerala 5 

1*8 0, H 

iimachal Pradesh 

49.88 

and 

Rajasthan 

47,28. 
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system whereas Punjab, Kerala, Lakshadweep and Daman and Diu 
are the most affluent states/UTs in India, Himchal Pradesh 
and Rajasthan states are gifted with the aban dance of natural 
wealth of stones for pucca houses 


4. SIZE OF ACCOMMODATION 

4 . 1 Covered Area 

Ne can get the idea of size of accommodation by Table 4, 
i.e., per capita covered area in square metres. In India 

Ibid. 


4 
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Table 4 s Per Capita Covered Area bv Type of 

Structure in Urban Areas of India 


State /Uni on ! 

Territories 

Kutcha Semi-Pucce 

t Pucca All Categories 

Andhra Pradesh 

13.9 

56.5 

39*3 

32 a 

7 

Assam 

13.6 

15.6 

26 a 5 

14. 

8 

Bihar 

12, 1 

17,5 

23.8 

15. 

0 

Guiarat 

32 » 2 

41 =3 

41 a 2 

38. 

0 

Haryana 

6.4 

10.8 

14.6 

12. 

5 

Himachal Pradesh 

10.1 

13.3 

11.0 

12 a 

1 

Jammu & Kashmir 

8.9 

s.s 

13*2 

10. 

V 

Karnataka 

8.6 

10.5 

12 « 8 

10. 

4 

Kerala 

6.1 

8.9 

14.2 

10- 

4 

Madhya Pradesh 

15.5 

18.7 

53 * 2 

21 . 

0 

Maharashtra 

6.5 

8.3 

12.7 

8 a 

5 

Manipur 

Meghalaya 

29.5 

8.6 

10.6 

5 = 4 

6.4 

5.7 

23. 

7. 

1 

2 

Nagaland 

Orissa 

N. A. 

6 * £5 

N . A . 

7.8 

N« A* 

9a 9 

N a H 

7* 

t . 

0 

Punjab 

5.0 

7 a 1 

13*7 

10 a 

4 

Rajasthan 

8-. 2 

12.9 

1 1 . 0 

/ a 

1 

Sikkim 

9*7 

4.7 

4 a 4 

5a 

9 

Tamil Nadu 

4 * 6 

6.2 

8-8 

h x 

1 

Tripura 

Uttar Pradesh 

5 . 9 

1 7*3 

6.9 

13.3 

12.9 

13.0 

6 . 
15. 

0 

0 

West- Bengal 

* 

ft 

ft 

ft 

8 

9 

7 

An daman & Ni co ba r 
Arunachal Pradesh 
Chandigarh 

6-2 

73 - 0 

4 a T 

6. 1 
21.5 
4.8 

15.4 

46 . 4 

20.6 

7. 

53. 

12. 

Dadar & Nagar Havel 
Delhi 

Goa, Daman & Diu 
Lakshadweep 

i 5 a 1 

9 a 2 

T 

/ * / 
es r% 4 

4 = 6 
16.2 
14.5 

1 1 . 4 

€5_7 

12.9 

13.4 

13.3 

12. 1 

13. 
13. 
11. 
24 . 

6 

9 

4 

,5 

,8 

Mizoram 

Pondi cherry 

3 = 4 

4.4 

9.7 

5. 

,2 

All India 

39.2 

33.9 

26.3 

34. 

.8 


Source 


Sarvekshna, 52nd Issue, Vol.XVI, Ho.1 
ber, 1992, NSS - 43rd Round (Surveyed 
June 1988) . 
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average per capita covered area in rural areas is 34.8 m . 
The highest average per capita covered area available in 
kut cha houses is .39. E ir~ than in semi pucca 33 = 9 or pucca 
houses E6 « 3 in rural areas* 

E 

In rural India the largest per capita, i.e. 15 its and 
above, covered are of kut cha houses are in Arunachal Pradesh 
73, Mizoram 40.1, Gujarat- 32.2, Manipur 29.5, Uttar Pradesu 
17.3 and Madhya Pradesh 15.5 is 2 . Per capita large covered 
area of semi-pucca houses are in Andhra Pradesh 56.5, Gujarat 
41.3, Arunachal Pradesh 21.5, Madhya Pradesh 18.7, Bihar 
17.5. Delhi 16.2 and Assam 15.6 m 2 . Highest per capita 
covered area of pucca houses in rural areas are m Madhya 
Pradesh 53.2, Arunachal Pradesh 46.3, Gujarat 41=2, An ah r a 
Pradesh 39.3, Assam 26=5, Bihar 23.8, Chandigarh 20=6, Jammu 
and Kashmir 18=2 and Andaman and Nicobar 15.4. 


4.2 Room Occupancy 

In India the ma: 
minimum size of accommodai 
households live in one room houses ; 
houses , 

,d rest- with unspecified room houses. 


i o r i ty of mrsl ho us s no ids. occupy lyhc? 
rnmmodat ion. About 40. 8 per cent 


' 30*7 per cent in two room 


13,5 ner cent in three room houses and 6*9 p«r cent 


in four room houses ana w* uu k- — * - - 

_ , , . . Qrhpduled Tribes the situation 

the Scheduled Cashes ana bcneauxeu s # 

Scheduled Castes, 51.2 per cent 
ora houses, 31.0 per cent 
Tribes in two 


rooms., 10,8 per - cent Scheduled Castes 7 10.3 per cent 
Scheduled Tribes in three room houses , 4.7 per cent SC, 3.8 
per cent- ST in four room houses. The following Table 5- shows 
that the situation among the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes is worst in comparison to other households. 


rercemage or Kurai Households 
O ecu p yinq- Rooms in India 



Rooms Three Rooms Four Room 


Overal 1 
Schedul 
Schedul 


Source 


Calculated from Table on Houses and Household Ameni- 
ties, Census of India, Series I, Part VII, 1991 . 


The worst condition of rural living is observed in five 
states/UTs where one room occupying households are more than 
50 per cent, e.g. Tripura 68,6, Maharashtra 65,7, West Bengal 
59,4, Pondicherry 54.0 and Tamil Nadu 57,9 per cent. I he i r 
details are given in Table 6, 

Among the well-off States/UTs which have less than 25 
per cent rural households living in one room tenameut «*!• e 
Laksha-dweep 8.0, Kerala 12.7, Manipur 17,7 and Nagaland 
20,1. More than 65 per cent rural Scheduled Castes 
households occupying one room tenement are in Chandigarh 
R.81,0, Tamil Nagu R.69.6, Maharashtra k , 69 « & ana ■u.o-j.a. 
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Pondi cherry U.67. 
rural' B c h e do led 
than 63 per cent 
an d U . 72 * 7 ? Tans i 


/ and West Bengal R.65.8 per cent-® Among the 
Irises household, occupying one room by more 
h o us e h o 1 ds a re in Goa R * 88 *3 ? T r i pur a R « 79 * 4 
1 Nadu R s 76 8 2 ? Maharashtra R *74 *8? Andaman 


and Ni cobars K * 68 = 8 ? buajarat H * 66 * 6 ? Daissan and Bin R « 66 « 3 ? 
yes t Bengal ' R * 65 » 6 an d Andh ra P rads s h R » 63 * 3 pe r cent * 


Table 6 » Pe rcentage of Rural Households Occupy in q 
Rooms in States /Un i on Territories 



One Room 

Two Rooms 

Three Rooms 

Four Rooms 


Worst Condition of 

Li vino 


Tripura 

68 a 6 

21.9 

6 a 3 

1.9 

Maharashtra 

63 . 7 

20 . S 

5* 1 

1*5 

West Ben qa I 

59 = 4 

26.3 

/ » 1 

. 4.5 

Tamil Nadu 

57.9 

28. S 

8.2 

3. 1 

Pondi cherry 

54.0 

23 * 5 

6.1 

1.9 


Good Condition of Livinq 


La k s h a d w e e p 

8 * 0 

24.9 

29.8 

21.3 

Kerala* 

12a / 

27.7 

24.5 

16.0 

Man i pur 

17 = 7 

32.3 

28 a 0 

13 = 5 

Nagaland 

SO. 1 

40 a 3 

23 . 2 

10.0 


Source * Calculated from T-^ble on Houses and Household Ameni 
ties? Census of India? Series I? Part VII? 1991® 


Comparati vely least concentration of rural Scheduled 
Castes in -one room t enameo t s is in Arunachal Pradesn it * i / * ^ ? 
Manipur 20.3 and Kerala 26 * 3 per cent * Among rural S.T. 





con cert trail on s in one room set is least in Manipur 22.0, 
Nagaland 20.1, Sikkim 24.8, and Lakshadweep 7.8 per cent. 

5. HOUSING REQUIREMENT 

India has only 30.96 pier cent pucca houses in rural 
areas and majority of the households live in one room 
accommodation . But we can’t think for the improvement of 
quality as yet as we already have acute shortage of houses in 


Table 7 2 Acute Rural Housing Shortage, 1991 



No * of Houses 

Percentage 

Pondi cherry 

6085 

1 1 . 09 

Arunachal F radesh 

1 4993 

1 1 „ 09 

Bihar 

1038876 

9.33 

Dadar & Nagar Havel 1 

1176 

5.21 

Or issa 


6.91 

Daman 8 Dm 

. 585 

C3 a U "3 

Uttar Pradesh 

630382 

3.92 

Goa 

6277 

4.85 

Haryana 

60152 

3 . 30 

Delhi 

1577- 

0.10 


Source : Calculated from Table on Houses and Household Ameni- 
ties, Census of India, Series I, Part VII, 1991 . 
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the country which 
in rural areas is 
above Table 7 shows 
states and Union Te 


needs priority. J The shortage of houses 
about 3.65 million or 3. 38 per cent. The 
i-ne acute shortage of houses in different 
rritories. 


However , there 
emerge in terms of pe 
shortage is above 
Maharashtra 399,855, 
135,575 and Karnataka 


are major states which somehow do not 
r cent age for house shortage where house 
one lakh, Andhra Pradesh 322,983, 
Madhya Pradesh 282,161, West Bengal 
126,399. 


6. HOUSING RELATED FACILITIES 

Basic housing related facilities like drinking water, 
toilet- and electricity are the most essential requirements 
for today’s rural India. 

6.1 Drinking water Facility 

In India rural households with drinking water generally 
with pipe tap within the premises are 23.2 per cent in rural 
areas. In rural India drinking water within the premises of 
SC and ST are 15.6 per cent and 10.8 per cent respectively. 
Table 8 shows the St ate /UTs-wise rural households with water 
facility within their premises. Among the states/UTs , four 
are on the top where more than 65 per cent rural households 

5 According to NSS 44th Round duly 68 June 1939 i . Report 

No. 376 in rural India the percentage of bad condition of 
dwellings are in pucca 4.08, Semi pucca 13.42 and kutcha 
41.88. 



have drinking water ren.ii.ity within their premises, they are 
Lakshadweep 92=5, Punjab 78*3, Delhi 68=3 and Kerala 85. S per 
cent. The worst served states/UTs are Mizoram, Tamil Nadu, 
Karnataka, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Orissa 
and Daman and Uiu, where less than 15 per cent rural 
households are provided drinking water within their premises. 
Among the down-trodden, i.e. SC and ST the availability of 
drinking water within the premises is least in comparison to 
overall population . 



Water 

Ni thin the Premises 



State /UT s 

Total 

State/UTs 

S.C. 

State/UTs 

S.T. 

Hiohest 

60 >7. 


4* 

O 

V 


30 >% 

Lakshadweep 

92.5 

Punjab 

69.4 

Lakshadweep 

92.7 

Punjab 

78.3 

Delhi 

55.1 

Sikkim 

56.2 

Delhi 

68.3 

Kerala 

47.0 

Kerala 

46.4 

Kerala 

65.8 

Dadar & 


Assam 

34.8 



Nagar Havel i 

47.0 

U.P. 

31,8 



Sikkim 

42* i 

Goa 

30.8 

Lowest 

<15% 


<10% 


<10% 

Mizoram 

4 = 2 

Karnataka 

3.1 

A.P. 

3.5 

Tamil Nadu 

9.7 

Mi zo ram 

4.1 

Mizoram 

4 * 2 

Karnata ic a 

10.3 

Pondicherry 

5.7 

Tamil Nadu 

4*3 

Rajasthan 

12.5 

A.P. 

6.5 

Rajasthan 

4*4 

M.P • 

13.2 

M.P . 

7.9 

Bihar 

6*2 

A.P» 

14.0 

Rajasthan 

8.9 

Karnataka 

6*2 

Or i ssa 

14.4 

Orissa 

9.5 

Or issa 

6 *S 

Daman & Dio 

•14,5 



West Bengal 

- 7*5 





Daman & Diu 

7.6 





M.P. 

8.7 


Source : Calculated from Table on Houses and Household Ameni- 
ties, Census of India, Series ±, Part VII, 199 i . 
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The above analysis reveals that more than 
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6*2 Toilet 

Toilet is one of the most important aspect of housing. 
In India only 11.4 per cent rural households avail toilet 


Table 9: Percentage of Rural Households with Toilet Facility 


State/UTs 

Total 

State/UTs 

S.C. 

State/UTs 

S* T * 

Highest 

40 >% 


30 >7 


30 >7 

Lakshadweep 

81 .7 

T r i pura 

73.0 

Lakshadweep 

s i a s 

Tripura 

63.1 

Mizoram 

53.3 

Mizoram 

60 = 2 

Mizoram 

60.7 

Arunachal P . 

46.4 

Arunachal P . 

41.2 

Kerala 

46 * 0 

Meghalaya 

3E.4 

Tripura 

36 = 5 

Arunachal P . 

41.9 

Manipur 

32. 1 

Sikkim 

31,2 

Lowest 

< 5% 


< 27. 


< 27 

M.P. 

3.7 

Chandigarh 

1.8 

Goa 

Om.Z> 

Orissa 

4.0 

M.P. 

1.9 

Orissa 

0*7 

Chandigarh 

4.7 

Orissa 

1 .9 

Rajasthan 

■ ■ 0 * 9 





M.P. : ' 

1*0 





Bihar 

”1 * 0 





A.P. 

1=4 


Source : Calculated from Table on Houses and Household Ameni- 
ties, Census of India, Series I, Part VII,’ 1991. 




in rural areas it' i-= 


facility within their premises. i ri f ar t 
a part of tradition and culture that 


people prefer to 


defecate in their fields from 
point .of v i sw * But it become s 
defecate o n r a a d an d r a i 1 way 
polluted. Table 9 shows the 


hygienic and environmental 
a great problem when they 
siass and. make the area 
snarp . contrast in various 


states/UTs * 

The states/UTs where mar e than 40 per cent rural 
households use their toilets at home are Lakshadweep SI .7, 
Tripura 63.1 ? Mizoram 60.7? Kerala 46. Q. and Aranachal Pradesh 
41*9. In fact among all these states the impact of 
westernisation through Christian Missionaries is an important 
factor and among the SC and ST population* the impact is 
quite high. The lowest i,e, less than 5 per cent households 
using their toilets in rural areas are in Madhya Pradesh 3.7, 
Orissa 4.0 and Chandigarh 4,7* States/UTs where less than 2 
per cent SC households use their toilets are Chandigarh 1.8, 
M.P. 1.9 and Orissa 1.9, whereas ST households are in Goa 
0.5, Orissa 0,7, Rajasthan 0 = 9, M.P. 1-0, Bihar 1.0 and 
Andhra Pradesh 1.4. Ail the above states/UTs have least 
impact of Christian Missionaries (See Table 9) . 



6.3 Electricity 

Electricity is one of the most important t ability in ',r,t 
households and no house without electriuity is nuW 
complete. Besides lighting., our day to day activities at me 



family 


d* 3 riPnd 


upon electricity rw * 

- ° ur country is bigger in 

“ *” P0PUlaU °" but *•» »ur„, and production 
0 f electricity are United and the result is that in India 

only 45.7 per cent households are provided with electricity. 

rral and urban areas the gap is too much as only 33 ., p 10 


In r i 

it- rural households are with plortriritw ,, . 

-i--tri Ci ty iwnen 70 per cent 

India's population lives in rural areas r*--., • 

eas - There is an extreme 

regional variation throughout the country., which also 
correlates with the poverty and affluence, reflecting the 
socio-economic and cultural status of the society. Here it 


is worth to mention 


tna-.. it is not necessary that the 


Ta b 1 e 1 0 : 


p e r c e n t a a s o f 
Elec t r i ci tv 


Rural Households with 


State/UTs 

Total 

S t> 3, & e /U 1 ■ 

S.C, 

S La t- e /IJJ s- 

S»T» 

Highest 

60 y% 


S'U »?*/a 


50 >% 

Lakshadwee p 

9S , 

UBWhzhTi ■& Biu. ... 

96.9 

Lakshadweep 

98 » V 

Daman & D i u 

93 , 9 

L irr: .a -a,.. F ...I 

82.7 

Daman & Diu 

83*0 

Himachal P, 

q *y g* 

Dad a r & Nagar 


Himachal P. 

72.5 

Goa 


■ H avali 

81.8 

Sikkim 

66 * ^ 

Punjab 


Go a 

74.9' 

Nagaland • 

50,7 

Chandigarh 

6 S' » 9 

Pun j ab 

66 , 4 

Andaman & N i c , 

. 50.3 

Haryana 

& & • 7 

Gujarat 

61.2 



Delhi 

64 , 6 

Delhi 

60.6 



Lowest 

?; o*. 


<20% 


<10% 

Bihar 

6 « £ 

Bi liar 

4,3 

Goa 

1.3 

U.P. 

■12.6 

U.P. 

. 7.1 

Bihar 

3.0 

Assam 

1 3 . 0 

Assam 

11.9 

Assam 

6 » 0 

West Bengal 

18.4 

West Bengal 

13.0 

Orissa 

6.1 

Meghalaya 

18,4 

Orissa 

13. 1 

Rajasthan 

8.2 



Raj asthan 

16.7 

West Bengal 

S. 6 


Source s Calculated from Table on Houses and Household Ameni- 
ties. Census of India, Series I, Part VII, 1991, 


h o u s e n o i q s w i t h electric 


c s -€mnect ions are enjoying the 
ortage of electricity is 
or India’s uniform regional -development* 


continuous electric supply. The she- 
t h e ma in hurdle 


The above Table 10 reveals that except the states of 
Punjab an a Haryana none of the populous states come under the 
highest 90 >% categories rather they fall in the lowest <70% 
categories or in between. In India the general feature is 
that the proportion of households enjoying the electricity 
(in terms ot connection and supply) is according to the 
hierarchy of settlements . Therefore? the households in 
metropolitan cities enjoy maximum than the other smaller 


towns or 

villages w h ere f>ro p o r tie n g o 0 5 d 0 wn 

to 

0 v en 

nil. 

Scheduled 

I r i H e s are c 01 s pa rat i vei v we 1' 1 off 

in 

all 

those 

State s/UTs 

where they are dominant in number 

and 

they 

have 


their own government. In other ststes/UTs where they live as 
a minority? they fall under the least category. Scheduled 
Castes who are generally dispersed through out the country 
than the STs? are better off than STs. 


7. CONCLUSION 

India being the seventh in area and second largest 
populated country of the world faces an acute shortage and 
worst condition of housing. About 1 8.3 per cent rurax 
households suffer with flood risk of their buildings. In 
rural India about- 37.5 per cent households do not have any 



About 6*3 per cent 


rural 


approach road to their bui ldinqs . 
no use ho las live in s ium/bustee areas K when these figures are 
far below than the truth* In rural area's average , size-wise 
per capita kutcha? semi— puc ca and pucca structures are 39 * 2 ? 
33*9 and 26*3 square metres respectively*' About 40*8 per 
cent rural households live in one rooms set 7 whereas 48*14 per 
cent Scheduled Castes and 51*27 per cent Scheduled Tribes 
household live in one rooms set*. Only 6*9 per cent households 
live in four rooms set when only 4*7 per cent and 3 „S per 
cent households of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes live 
in four rooms set- respectively* Worst states are Tripura? 
Maharashtra? West Bengal? Pondicherry and Tamil Nadu where 
more than 50 per cent rural households live in one rooms set* 
In rural India about 3,700,000 houses are urgently required 
for houseless households who are compelled to huddle with 
others* The quality of living is yet to be the next priority 
•that about 70 per cent rural houses are either kutcha or 
semi— pucca, whereas a little less than half of the humanity 
cloqs in one room set* 


In rural India only 32*2 per cent urb&n households have 
taped water within their premises* Only 11*4 per cent rural 
houses have toilet f a c i 1 i t y within the premises. On 1 y about 
33*1 per cent of rural households have an electricity 
connection* On an average only half of the time electric 
power is available tor agriculture? industrial or domestic 
purposes ? which is due to short sighted, planning that- also on?, 
paper only.-. 
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Housing has to be declared as industry and government’s role 
should be limited to sight and services rather than allowing 
its gree dy au t h o r i t i e s t o un de r take s pu r i o us h o us i n g 


c on s traction 



of units located in non-backward areas only 25 per cent of the 
total consultancy fee is paid by the SISI and the remaining 75 
per cent is to be borne by the units themselves. 

A scheme has also been approved by the Government of Uttar 

Pradesh for giving subsidy towards the cost of preparation of 

* 

project reports by appropriate consultants. The rates of subsidy 
are 75 per cent for investment subsidy districts, 50 per cent 
for other backward districts and 25 per cent for non-backward 
districts. 

vi) Exemption from Octroi duty ; All the new industrial units 
and the existing units carrying out a substantial expansion are 
exempt from payment of octroi duty, toll or terminal tax leviable* 
on plant and machinery and building materials for the period of 
five years from the date of grant of letter of intent or license 
or sales tax registration. Certificate for the' exemption is 
given by PICUP, UPPC and UPSIDC in respect of units which are 
financially assisted by these corporations, and by the Zonal 
Officers of the Directorate of Industries of other units. 

^ * _?he Scheme of Concessional Finance ■ /.y. 

The scheme of providing concessional finance for setting up 
industrial units in backward areas was announced in the middle 
of 1970. An operational area of the scheme includes 246 districts 
of different States/Union Territories. A list of these districts 




which have been selected to qualify for concessional finance 
is placed at Appendix I. The agencies through which concessional 
finance was to be provided to industrialists in backward areas 
consisted of all-India term lending financial institutions, i.e. 
Industrial Development Bank of India (IDBI) , Industrial Finance 
Corporation of India (IFCI) and the Industrial Credit and Invest- 
ment Corporation of India (ICICI ) . 


The concessions which are being provided by the above mentioned 
financial institutions to industrial entrepreneurs in backward 
areas under this scheme include a lower rate of interest (1% per 
cent less than the normal rate of interest) , a reduced commitment 
charge of 0.5 per cent and reduction in underwriting and guarantee 
commission. Moreoever, the financial institutions, particularly 
IDBI accepts a lower promoter's contribution and follows a flexible 
policy in regard to debt equity ratios and loan amortisation 
period. Apart from refinancing loans advanced by banks and insti- 
tutions, in general, the IDBI also provides refinance at a conce- 
ssional rate to SFCs/Banks in respect of eligible loans to small 
and medium sized projects in the selected industrially backward 
districts. 


conce 
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that an amount of Rs.621.47 crores was sanctioned, ny l Da±, 
and ICICI on concessional terms for the selected backward distric- 
ts during the period 1970-1977. The IDBI is the major agency 
which distributed considerably a high percentage (72.32%) of this 
total assistance to backward districts during this period, whereas 
the percentages of the financial assistance sanctioned by the 
IFCI and ICICI to its total were only 16.32 and 13.36 respectively 


Uttar Pradesh, which- is one of the backward states or inaia, 
received maximum assistance (Rs.72,09 crores) of the total finan- 
cial assistance sanctioned, which in terms of percentage comes . 
to 11.60. The other backward states and Union Territories 
accounted for 37.8 per cent of the total assistance sanctioned 
bv the institutional agencies to selected backward districts. 



Table 3.1 


Hill 


Barabanki, Hardoi, Fatehpur, Rae- 
Bareli, - Unnao, Sitapur ( 


Bulandshahr, Farrukhabad, Mainpuri 
Mathura, Moradabad, Pilibhit, 
Shahjahanpur, Etah, Etawah, Rampur 
Badaun (11) 










Uttar Pradesh is an industrially backward state. The 
tion of secondary sector to the state domestic product is 

i 

ximately 16 per cent only. Most of the districts have 
tries only as a minor component of their economic activi 
view of this, division of districts of the state into the ba 
ward and non-backward ones has little or no meaning in most of 
the cases. In a way, industrial development in any district 
region of the state can well be designated as indi 
ment of backward areas. Development policies and p 
the industrial field in the State also seem to have 
implicitly on such a recognition; and, although 
ssions and incentives are available for in 
ward districts, their impact has not been s 
recently. /The reasons being either the 
industries in these districts were not 
entrepreneurs did not find incentives ai 
enough to locate their units in the more ! 


2. Industrial estates and Industrial Complexe. 




For better planning of industrial development, it was aeca 
by the State Government to create conditions of industrial 
lopittent in the identified backward districts by developing 
structure and other services particularly ~ 
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of industrial estates and industrial complexes and location of 
public sector large and medium scale industries, besides the 
provisions of various hinds of concessions and incentives. We 
have attempted here a study of the extent of follow-up of these 
measures in actual practice for creating favourable conditions of 
industrial development in backward areas. According to the figures 
in Table 3.2. on an averaae there is only one industrial estate 


Number of Industrial Estates and Industrial Complexes in Backward 
and Non-backward Districts of Uttar Pradesh (1 981) ' 


Number of 

industrial" Estates' ' Industrial Complexes 
Total Per District Total " Per District 


2 . Non-backward 
districts 


Note ; District-wise locations of industrial estates and indus- 
trial . complexes in Uttar Pradesh are given in Appendix III. 


Similarly# there is at least one industrial complex in each' 
of the non-backward districts but its availability in backward 
areas is hardly one against each pair of such districts. More- 
over# owing to inadequacy of industrial estates in backward 
areas, the availability of sheds and plots as depicted in 
Table 3.3 is also found to be on the lower side. Among the 

Table 3 . 3 


Availability of Sheds -and Plots in Industrial Estates of Backward 
and Non-backw ard Districts 







Si 

* Particulars 

No. 


* Availability of 



Sheds 

Plots 


Total 

Per District 

total Per 

■ District 

fib 

1. Backward districts 

363 

9.31 

1306 

33.49 - 

2. Non-backward 
districts 

619 

36.41 

1435 

84.41 

Aggregate s U.P. 

982 

17.54 

2741 

48.95 


Sources- Directorate of Industries # Kanpur. . 

backward districts there are# on an average, nine sheds per 
district# whereas the corresponding figure for the non-backward 
■ districts comes to as high as 36 . Similarly# the availability of 
plots, per district in non-backward areas is also as high as 

poop : on -pll irh'.:- 1, .'k-lt'rt;: ' ; ■yhc v 'v^ ; hth;h/h : rtfih PKi hh/ih; : : :"h 'floYl pl'Yet:,, ttfll/l tv pl.t i'dtpri.eY il;l .-tYp-'.-; 'el'-o'' v 

twice of those in backward areas. • 


Similarly, there is at least one industrial complex in each 
of the non-backward districts but its availability in backward 
areas is hardly one against each pair of such districts. More- 
over, owing to inadequacy of industrial estates in backward 
areas, the availability of sheds and plots as depicted in 
Table 3.3 is also found to be on the lower side. Among the 

Table 3.3 

Availability of Sheds ■ and Plots in Industrial Estates of Backward 
and Non-backward Districts w v : 


SI. 

NO. 


Particulars 


* Availability of 
Sheds • Plots 

Total Per District total Per District 


1. Backward districts 

363 

9.31 

1306 

33.49 • 

2. Non-backward 
districts 

619 

36.41 

1435 

84.41 

Aggregate : U.P. 

982 

17.54 

2741 

48.95 

Source: Directorate of 

Industries 

, Kanpur. 


- 


backward districts there are, on an average, nine sheds per 

district, whereas the corresponding figure for the non-backward 

districts comes to as high as 36. Similarly, the availability of 

plots, per district in non-backward areas is also as high as 

# 

twice of those in backward areas. • 
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So far as the location of public sector large and medium scale 
industries, is concerned, it is disheartening to note that there is 
not even one unit of such type per district in backward areas, 
whereas the average of these units per district in non-backward 
areas is found to be three (Table 3.4). 

Table 3,4 

Number of Public Sector Large and Medium Scale Industries in 
Backwar d an d Non-backward Dis t ri ct s o f U ttar Pradesh* 


Sector 

Backward Areas 

Non- backward 

Combined for U.P. 



Total 

District 
per unit 

Total 

District 
per unit 

Total 

District 
per unit 

1. 

Central * 

2 

19.50 

19 

0.89 

21 

2.67 

2. 

State 

9 

4.33 

11 

1.55 

20 

2.80 

3. 

Joint 

6 

6.50 

9 

1.89 

15 

3.73 

4. 

Cooperative 

11 

3.55 

12 

1.42 

23 

2.43 

Aggregate 

28 

1.39 

51 • 

0.33 

79 

0.71 


Source s Directorate of Industries , Kanpur. 

Further, only one-third of the total public sector large and 
medium scale industries are located in 39 backward districts and 
the remaining two-third have gone into the 17 non-backward dis- 
tricts of the State. In case of Central sector projects, the 



^District-:wise public sector large and medium scale industries 
in Uttar Pradesh are given in Appendix IV. 
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backward districts are still more deprived as compared to the 
non-rbackward districts. There are only two Central sector units 
in whole of the 39 backward districts of the State, whereas the 
17 non-backward districts share the rest 19 Central sector units. 

A relatively smaller' number of public sector large and medium 
scale industries in backward areas has obviously implied a smaller 
share in investment and employment. According to the following 
table, investment through these industries in backward areas is 
Rs.4.10 crores per district, whereas the corresponding amount of 
investment per district in non-backward areas is found to be 
considerably high, i.e. Rs.36-.69 crores. Similarly, the employment 


I 


I 


1 


1 

I 

1 

I 


I 


Table 3.5 


Investment Through Public Sector Large and Medium. Scale Industries 
in Backward and Non-bac k ward D istricts 

(Rs. crores) 


Backward Areas Non-backward 


Combined 


UCis- 

LV JL 

Total 

Per 

district 

Total 

Per Total 

district 

Per 

distt. 

1. 

Central 

32.75 

0.84 

374.45 

22.03 

407.20 

7.27 

2. 

State 

69.39 

1.78 

29.78 

1.75 

99.17 

1.77 

3. 

Joint 

17.94 

0.46 

6.98 

0.41 

24.92 

0.45 

4. 

Cooperative 

39.95 

1.02 

212.57 

12.50 

252.52 

4.51 

Aggregate 

160.03 

4.10 

623.78 

36.69 

783.81 

14.00 
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generated in backward areas, as a direct result of - public sector 
industries is also comparatively very low. The figures in Table 
3.6 indicate that the employment generated through public sector 
large and medium scale industries in- backward areas is about 800 
persons per district, whereas the corresponding figure in non- 
backward districts works out to as high as 4354 persons. 

Table 3.6 


Employment Through Public Sector Large and Medium Scale Industries 
in Backward and Non-Backward Districts -'. /T • ’ 


(Number) 


Sector 

Backward Areas 

Non- 

■backward 

Combined 

Total 

Per 

District 

Total 

Per 

District 

Total 

Per 

District 

1 . Central 

10350 

265.38 

58650 

34.50 

69000 

1232.14 

2. State 

10250 

262.82 

4526 

266.24 

14776 

263.86 

3 . Joint 

1809 

46.38 

1450 

85.29 

3259 

58.20 

4. Cooperative 

8750 

224.36 

9400 

552.94 

18159 

324.11 

Aggregate 

31159 

798.95 

74026 

4354.47 

105185 

1878.30 


Sources Directorate of Industries, Kanpur. 


The major part of the difference in investment and employment bet-, 
ween the backward and non-backward districts is accounted for by 
the uneven distribution of the Central sector industrial units 







scale industries have not been much in favour of backward areas 


ficant variations in growth rates of output and employment between 
the two types of backward and non-backward areas particularly during 
the period 1960-70/ before the schemes of different types of conce- 
ssions and incentives became widely effective. 


The growth rates of industrial output in backward and non-backward 
districts separately for the periods of 1 96.0*3 and 1970's are shown 
in the. following Tables 


Growth Rates of Industrial Output in Backward and Non-Backward 

Districts of Uttar Pradesh ; 


Growth Rates of Output in 

1970 over the 1979 over the base 
base year 1960 year 1970 


Backward Districts 
Non-backward Districts 

Combined for Uttar Pradesh 




It is clear from the above table that the growth rate of Indus- 
trial output in backward districts during 1960 's was only 1.2 per 
cent as against 4.3 per cent in non-backward districts and 3.6 per 
cent in whole of the State. But during 1970* s growth rate in 
backward areas increased to 4.1 per cent and the corresponding 
percentages for the non-backward areas and the whole State in- 
creased to 6.0 and 5.6, respectively. Thus, the gap in growth 
rates of industrial output between backward and non-backward 
areas got reduced to a considerable extent during 1970‘s as com- 
pared to that of 1960's. It seems that the provisions of conce- 
ssions and incentives in the latter period have, inter alia , been 
able to play an effective role in bridging this gap. At the same 
time availability of better infrastructural facilities and con- 
centration of public sector large and medium scale industries 
continued to favour with non-backward areas with higher growth 
rates of output. 

In respect of employment in these large and small scale private 
sector industrial units registered under the Indian Factories 
Act, however, the backward districts recorded relatively better 
performance during the periods of both 1960's and 1970's as can 
be seen in Table 3.8. Employment in these industries showed a 
slightly tfigher growth in the backward as compared to non-back- 
ward districts during 1960's. But during the period 1970-79 it 


Table 3.8 


Growth Rates of Industrial Employment in Backward and Non-backward 
Districts of Uttar Pradesh . 

(Percentage) 


Growth Rates of Employment in 


1970 over the base 
year 1960 


1979 over the base 
year 1970 


Backward Districts 
Non-backward Districts 


1.9 

1.6 


3.5 

2.2 


Combined for Uttar Pradesh 


1.7 


2.7 


Notes The above Table relates to those large and small scale 
industrial units in private sector which are registered 
under the Indian Factories Act. 


was significantly higher (3.5%) in backward than in the non- 
backward districts (2.2%). There had thus been an increase in the 
proportionate shares of employment in backward areas' during these 
years. 

The phenomenon of higher growth rate of employment in backward 
areas can be explained with the help of the existing composition 
of industrial units and the use of technology. In backward areas, 
it is observed thaL the proportion of large industries is very 
small and majority of the existing .industrial enterprises are 
small using mostly labour intensive technology. On the other 
hand, there has been a larger concentration of large scale indus- 
tries in non-backward areas and most of them are based on capital 
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intensive technology which is relatively less rewarding from the 
viewpoint of employment generation. 

Backward jireas and Se l ected Districts to 

The foregoing analysis suggests that during seventies there has 
been some definite improvement in the performance of industrial 
sector of backward areas in terms of growth rates of output and 
employment. Let us* therefore, see as to how far higher growth 
rates of output and employment have resulted in changes in share 
of simultaneous increase of the respective categories of districts 

in th€ State totals * The share of backward districts in number of 
industrial units in the State during 1979 is found to have more or 
less the same as in 1960 and 1970 (Table 3.9). 


Table 3.9 

sSrloSl J°l tr D ibUti0 2 °* Edward and Don-Backward Districts to 
st ate Totals rn Res pec t of Units. Employment and Output 

(Percentage) 


No. of Industrial 
Units 


Employment 


Output 


_ I960 1970 1979 I960 1970 1979 I960 1970 1979" 


21.06 20.77 20.78 20.73 21.17 22.74 26.07 20.73 18.22 

Non- Backward 

Districts ,78.94 79.23 79.22 79.27 78.83 77.26 73.93 79.27 81.78 

Aggregate 



The percentage contribution of backward areas in the. total 
employment in the State showed a gradual increase from 20.73 in 
1960 to 21.17 in 1970 and 22.74 during 1979. Growth rate of em- 
ployment in backward areas, as stated earlier, witnessed an appre- 
ciable increase from 1.9 per cent in the period 1960-70 to 3.5 
per cent during 1970-79 which led to an increase in their share 
in total employment. 


Turning to industrial output, we observe that although backward 
areas gained in terms of growth rate of output during seventies 
in comparison to sixties, their contribution in terms of output 
to the State total went on declining from 26.07 per cent in 1960 
to 20.73 per cent in 1970 and 18.22 per cent during 1979, because 
the non-backward districts experienced significantly higher rates 
of growth than the backward ones during both the periods. 


Regarding the three districts we have selected for the detailed 
study, it is discernible from the following table that the two 
backward districts, Bulandshahr and Moradabad gained both in 
number of industrial units and employment during sixties as well 
as seventies, but the contribution in terms of output constantly 
declined in case of Bulandshahr, while in case of Moradabad, it 
showed a decline during 1960-70, but a high increase during 1970- 
79. Besides, ■ the non-backward district, Allahabad had a constant 
loss in terms of number of industrial units but sizeable gains in- 
tents of both employment and output. 
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Output 


Contribution to the State "Total of 
Bulandshahr Moradabad "Allahabad" 


(Percentage) 


Table 3. 10 


+J r SS nt c? e ^ C °m t f i ? Uti0ns ° f Buland -shahr, Moradabad' and Allahabad 
the Total m Re s pect of Units, Employment and Output 


iSdu"t^L a S Ve ? 3b i e relates onl y thosa large and small scale 
FactorieS Act. Sect ° r whlch are registered under the Indian 

The recent period 1974-78 seems to have experienced a trend much 
more significant in favour of the backward districts. Of the new 
units established during this period, 28.17 per cent have gone 
into the backward districts, and of the new employment generated' 
54.27 per cent have been shared by them. Thus, the number of 
units m backward districts have grown at an annual rate of 5.60 
per cent and employment at 7.65 per cent, against 3.49 and 1.54 


Number of Industrial Units 


1960 

1970 

1979 


1.18 

1.52 

1.67 


1960 

1970 

1979 


0.65 

0.78 

0.78 


1960 

1970 

1979 


3.00 

3.51 

4.36 


5 . 46 
4.27 

3.46 


1.62 

2.93 

5.11 


2.90 

3.82 

4.18 


0.81 

0.76 

0.58 


2.34 

2.14 

4.40 


1.57 

4;i2 

3.99 


per cent growth rates of units and employment respectively in the 

non-backward districts. Consequently/ the backward districts 

* ' 

claimed 20.78 per cent of units and 22.74 per cent of industrial 
employment of the State in 1978. Both the backward districts 
chosen for our study improved their position s Bulandshahr claimed 
1.67 per cent of units and 0.78 per cent of employment/ and Morada- 
bad 4.36 per cent of units and 5.11 per cent of employment of the 
entire State in 1978. The non-backward district, Allahabad, lost 
relatively in number of units from 3.03 per cent to 2. "87 per cent 
but gained in employment from 3.32 per cent to 4.18 per cent. 

Over the entire period 1960-78, Moradabad has experienced a signi- 
ficant growth of industries; Allahabad has followed the State 
average, but Bulandshahr has lagged, behind considerably, though its 
growth has picked up during the last few years. It is significant 
to note that the extent of product diversification achieved by the 
three districts is highly positively related with their respective 
growth performance. The coefficient of specialisation, which 

measures the difference in a district’s industrial structure from 

% 

that of Statd as a whole, was lowest in Moradabad . followed by 

Allahabad and Bulandshahr, and it declined from 0.4719 in 1960 

to 0.1393 in 1975 in Moradabad, from 0.4919 in 1960 to 0.3710 in 

1975 in Allahabad and from 0.6840 in 1960 to 0.6627 in 1975 in 
1 

Bulandshahr. During the more recent period, Moradabad and 

■i ■' 1 h'\ ’-" V h/ y ■ h'y - : ; ■ h ; ." ■ V. ■ ■ '• ■ •. ■ 

__ * 5 * l'-apn 1 a , studies on Development of Uttar Pradesh , G i ri 
Institute of Development - Studies , 1979, Lucknow, p.186. 
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Bulandshahr, seem to have diversified their structure further, 
though that of Allahabad has remained stable. This trend again is 
in line with the observed positive association of growth rate and 
diversification, without going into the causal sequence of the 
two variables, we can safely take the degree of diversification 
as a correlate of industrial performance of a district. 

gn t ~ gg ■ Sates 

The immediate questions that arise from the trends described 
above are : first, what factors have led to the sudden spurt in 
industrial growth of backward districts in the recent past, what 
role have institutional finance, particularly concessional finance 
played in this process? Second, why has the performance of the 
three districts, in terms of rate of growth of units and employ- 
ment and diversification of product structure varied so signifi- 
cantly? if initial backwardness of a district presented a handicap 
how did Moradabad grow significantly faster than Allahabad? And,' 
if special incentives and subsidies helped greatly in the growth 
of .backward districts, why did Bulandshahr lag behind Moradabad, 
another backward district, and even the non-backward district 
Allahabad, where backward area concessions were not available? 

So far as the first question is concerned, the role played by 
financial institutions and particularly concessional finance 
emerges clearly as a contributing factor in the recent growth of 


r 
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the backward districts. Although many of the incentives and 

concessions have been in operation for quite some time, the rate 

at which financial assistance to units in backward areas increased 

seems to have got accelerated during the post 1974 period. For 

example# project assistance financed by IDBX -in whole of Uttar 

Pradesh was of an order of Rs.6 crores to 9 crores per annum during. 

1970-74# but the average for the period 1974-78 works out to' 

around Rs.40 crores per annum. Of such assistance only two to 

four per cent went to the backward districts till 1972-73# but 

after that on an average one-third of assistance has gone to the 

1 

backward districts. In 1975-76# of all the IDBI project assis- 
tance in Uttar Pradesh# 55 per cent went to units in backward dis- 
tricts. The percentage of assistance that went to Bulandshahr# 
Moradabad and Allahabad was 5,. 14# 2.50 and 0.56 respectively. 
Similarly# UPFC assistance has shown an accelerated trend during 
'this period particularly in favour of backward districts? the 
amount sanctioned increasing from R-s.41 crores in 1974 to over 
Rs.80 crores in 1978. The number of units assisted and magnitude 
of assistance in backward districts constituted around 30 per cent 
in 1974# but the percentage steadily increased over the period 
and in 1978 stood at around 40 per cent in terms of units and 
45 per cent in terms of amount of finance. 2 Thus# a concerted 


:ati sties 1977-78# IDBI# p.124, 


sorts oJ 


1975 to 1979. 






effort seems to have been made by these and other financial insti- 
tutions to make a thrust in backward districts, and its results 
have been visible in terms of the faster growth of industries in 
backward districts during this period. 

So far as the differential performance of the three selected dis- 
tricts is concerned two hypotheses suggest themselves. The non- 
backward district of Allahabad had the advantage of better infra- 
structure and already developed industrial base. Moradabad though 
a backward district was also not very much behind Allahabad in 
terms of these factors, but availability of incentives and conce- 
ssions led to an acceleration in the process of development of 
industries in this not- so- backward district. Bulandshahr, on the 
other hand, had deficient infrastructure and low level and un- 
favourable structure of industrial development to begin with, and 
therefore, could not make effective use of incentives and conce- 
ssional finance. Efforts of financial institutions were also 
concentrated more in Moradabad than in Bulandshahr. Further, 
Moradabad is a backward district in the midst of non-backward 
districts, Bulandshahr, is not so ' favourably located. The most 
important factor/ however, seems to be the level and structure of 
InAisfnh] development iself. In 1971 Moradabad had 1.63 per cent 
of its popxi 1 at inn engaged as workers in non- household manufactu- 
ring, the corresponding percentage for Allahabad was 1.20, but 
only 0.98 for Bulandshahr. Further, the 1 structure .of industries in 
Bulandshahr offers much less potential for linkages than that of 


Moradabad and Allahabad. Even the growth in Bulandshahr seems 
to have been contributed mainly by mineral based (pottery) indus- 
try, which has very low linkage potential. Engineering is the 
other important industry but its growth in the district is rather 
slow. So is the case of agro- based products, another important 
industry of the district. Allahabad had a relatively diversified 

industrial structure to begin with and continued to remain so over 

* 

the period. Industrial structure of Moradabad was concentrated in 

* 

one or two industries; but its industrial growth has been contri- 
buted mainly by 'industries with larger linkage potential, such as 
agro-based products and engineering. Of late, the industrial 
structure of Bulandshahr has also developed in a more diversified 
manner, and with higher potential of linkage, and along with re- 
latively better level of industrial development than initially, it 
is capable of absorbing larger amount of financial assistance and 
other incentives. The efforts of institutions which generally 
accompany the growth of absorptive capacity of an area have also 
been relatively higher in this district recently. As a result, it 
'has shown better performance of late. Now since the two backward 
districts have almost overcome the disadvantages that they had 
initially as compared to the developed district, the impact of 
concessions could be more easily felt and become .visible. 


CHAPTER IV 


Characteristics of Sample Units ; Size Structure and 
Entrepreneurs . 

With the background of the trends of industrial development In 
backward and non-backward districts of Uttar Pradesh in general 
and the three selected districts (i.e. two backward and one non- 
backward) in particular, and the overall role of institutional 
finance and concessional finance, we may now turn to the results 
of our primary investigations regarding the growth of industrial 
units in the three selected districts. With the main focus on the 
impact of concessional finance, efforts have, therefore, been made 
in the present study to analyse rate and pattern of growth, size 
structure, pattern of entrepreneurial development, backward and 
forward linkages and the entrepreneurs' perception about industrial 
development and the role that concessional finance can play in this 
process. The present chapter is, however, devoted to study and 
analyse some general characteristics of the industrial units sur- 
veyed and their entrepreneurs. It is expected that a description 
# 

of the characteristics of these units, most of which are now, will 
also give us some idea of the structure of industry that is emer- 
ging as a consequence of recent industrial growth in which the 
efforts of financial institutions particularly in providing 
concessional finance, have played a significant role. 


A. Size Structure 


1. Period of Establishment of Sample Units s It is observed that 
most of the industrial units covered in the present study are re- 
latively new. As derived from the following table/ around 91 
per cent units were started during the period 1970-79 and the 
remaining 9 per cent were established prior to 1970. The period 

Table 4.1 

District-wise Period of Establishment of Sample Units 


Industry 

Period of Establishment 



Total 

Prior to 1970 

1970-79 





Buland- Mora- Alla- 
shahr dabad habad 

To- Bui a- Mo ra- 
tal nd da- 

shah r bad 

All 

ha- 

bad 

Total 


i 

2 3 3 

4 5 6 

7 

8 

9 


Food Products - .----9-99 

Animal and forest 


based products 

— 

— 

1 

i 

5 

5 

5 

15 

16 

Chemical products 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

13 

8 

23 

23 

Metal Utensils 

— 

1 

- 

i 

_ 

18 

1 

19 

20 

Engineering 

2 

1 

4 

7 

7 

2 

14 

23 

30 

Ceramics 

3 


— 

3 

27 

— 

- 

27 

30 

Others 

- 

— 

1 

1 

2 ' 

■ 2 

9 

13 

14 

TOTAL 

5 

2 

6 

13 

43 

49 

37 

129 

142 


(9.15) (90.85) (100) 


Notes Figures in parentheses denote percentages to Column 9. 
of establishment of sample units is more or less similar in all 
the three districts. 



2. Average Size of Employment 

Most of the sample units are small sized. According to the 
following table, the average employment per unit in the entire 
sample works out to 21 persons, with a slight variation on the 
lower side in Moradabad and on the higher side in Bulandshahr and 
Allahabad. It is also discernible from the table that the 

Table 4.2 

District-wise Distribution of Units by Avera ge Sige_j o f^m plovxnent 


Industry- 


Number of Units 


Average Size of 
Employment (Persona l 
Buland- Mora- All- 


Buland- Morada- Alla 
shahr bad habad shahr dabad habad 


Food products 

Animal and forest 
based products 

Chemical products 

Metal utensils 

Engineering 


19.11 • _ 

12.80 44.00 

12.85 11.50 

19.26 30.00 

39.67 26.44 


22.33 17.88 22.74 


total number of sample 
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industry groups of engineering and animal and forest based products 
have a. relatively larger average employment size and chemical pro- 
ducts, ceramics and 'others' lower employment size both in the 
backward and non- backward districts. Overall, the sample is domi- 
nated by small sized units % as many as 35 per cent of the total 
units do not seem to hold the status of 'factory' as they employ 
less than 10 workers (Table 4.3). Another 37 per cent employ 10-20 
workers each. There were only 4 per cent units employing more than 

Table 4.3 

Industry-wise Di stributio n of Units by S ize of Employment 


Industry 

Number 

of Units by 

size of 

Employment Total 

Below 

10-20 

20-50 

50 & above 


10 

persons 

persons 

persons 

persons 

1 

2 

3 

# 

4 

5 6 


Food products 


00 ) 



50 workers each. Those employing 20-50 workers constituted appro- 
ximately 24 per cent of the sample units. 

3. Productive Capital Employed 

On the basis of the size of total productive capital employed, 
almost all the units can be placed in the category of small scale 
industries'. Average size of total productive capital employed 
estimated to Rs.4.80 lakhs? a little higher than 80 per cent of the 
total units, employed a total productive capital upto Rs.5 lakhs 
each only (Table 4.4) . Among the industries, animal and forest 

Table 4.4 

Distribution of Sample Units by Size of Productive Capital Employed 


Industry 

Distribution of Units by Size 
of total productive capital 
employed 

Average 

productive 

capital 

employed 

(Rs.lakh) 


0-5 

lakhs 

5-10 

lakhs 

10 lakhs 
& 

above 

Total 

Units 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

* 

Food products 
Animal and forest 

'4 

5 

- 

■9 

5.04 

based products 

9 

2 

5 

16 

11.41 

Chemical products 

20 

2 

1 

23 

3.26 

Metal utensils 

20 

«hM» 

— 

20 

2.08 

Engineering 

17 

7 

6 

30 

8.24 

Ceramics 

30 


— 

30 

2.11 

Others 

14 

- 

- 

14 

1.88 

Total 

114 

<80. 28) 

16 

(11.27) 

12 

(8.45) 

142 

(100.00) 

4 * 80 


figures in parentheses denote percentagesto the total units 
given in Go 1.5. 
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based products showed a higher capital base' per unit at an 
average’ of Rs. 11.41 lakhs, particularly due to a few large units 
of this industry in Bulandshahr. Besides, the units employing 
total productive capital between Rs.5-10 lakhs and Rs.10 lakhs 
and above were 11.27 per cent and 8.45 per cent respectively. 

The units in Bulandshahr had a relatively higher average size of 
capital at Rs.7.33 lakhs as compared to Rs.3.23 lakhs and Rs..3.84 
lakhs in Moradabad and Allahabad respectively. This is attribu- 
table to the much larger employment of capital per unit in engi- 
neering . (Rs.l5.20 lakhs) and animal and forest based products 

* 

(Rs. 26.98 lakhs) in Bulandshahr. (Table 4.5) 

Table 4.5 

District-wise Distribution of Sample Units by Size of Productive 
Capital E mplo ye d _ 


Distribution of Units by Productive Capital 

Employed . 

Industry Bulandshahr Moradabad -Allahabad 

i — 

0-5 5 lakh Ave- 0-5 5 lakh Ave- 0-5 Slakhs £} 

lakhs & above rage lakhs & above rage lakhs & abo- a)® 


Food products 




4, 

5 

O 

» 

in 

«•» 



Animal and 
forest based 
products 

1 

4 

26.98 

3 

2 

4.80 

5 

' 1 

3.93 

Chemical pro- 
ducts 

1 

1 

6.13 

13 

_ 

1.93 

6 

.2 

4.71 

Metal utensils 


MB) 

— 

19 

- 

1.99 

1 

- 

3.70 

Engineering 

3 

6 

15.20 

~ 

3 

9.31 

14 

4 

4.59 

Ceramics 

30 


2.11 

— 


— 

- - 


— 

Others 

2 

- 

2.28 

2 


2.14 

10 

— 

1.75 

Total 

37 

11 

7.33 

41 

10 

3.23 

36 

7 

3.84 


Note: Average productive capital employed for all the sample units 
works out to Rs.4.80 lakhs 
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4. Size of Output 

Turning to the production size of the selected enterprises, we 
find that the average production of an unit in our sample turned 
out of the value of Rs.7.30 lakhs in 1979 (Table 4.6). 

Table 4.6 

District-wise Distribution of Units by Size of Output 


Industry 


Units by Size of Output and Average Value Avera- 
of Output *3 e val— 

— — * — ’ TJ0 of 

Eulandshahr Moradabad Allahabad output 

“ (Rs lakh) 


A B 


D 


A B C D 


BCD 


Food products 
Animal and forest 
based products 
Chemical products 
Metal utensils 
Engineering 
Ceramics 
Others 

Total 


144 5.02 - 


1 

1 


1 

1 


1 2 

11 18 

- 1 


3 30.02 - 

- 1.20 1 

- - 5 

6 29.96 1 

1 2.00 - 

- 1.76 1 


2 

9 

8 

1 


3 6.16 

3 6.18 

6 11.97 
1 6.19 


1 

3 

4 


3 

3 

1 

9 


2 

2 


1.77 352 


5.02 

5.03 13.19 
3.12 4.68 

3.00 11.52 
4.37 12.23 
2.00 
2.55 2.33 


14 23 10 10.29 9 25 17 7.64 11 21 11 3.57 7.30 


Notes A = Rs. below 1 lakh 
B = Rs .1-5 lakhs 
C * Rs. 5 lakhs and above _ 

D = Average value of output in Rs.lakh. 

Heregain, Bulandshahr showed a high average of Rs.10.29 lakhs as 

compared to Rs.7.64 lakhs in Moradabad and Rs.3.57 lakhs in 

Allahabad. The above table also shows that animal and forest 

based products in Bulandshahr and metal utensils in Moradabad had 


a higher average size of production, but ceramics and chemical 
products, on the other hand, produced on an average relatively 
smaller size of output. 


The industry-wise distribution of all units by size of output is 
shown in Table 4.7. It is observed that around 25 per cent of the 

Table 4.7 

Industry- wise Distribution of Units by Size of Output During 1979 


Distribution of Units by Size of Average 


Industry 


Output 


Value of 


* 

Below 

1 lakh 

1-5 Above 
lakhs 5 lakhs 

Total 

(Rs lakh) 

Food products 

1 

4 

4 

9 

5.02 

Animal and forest 
based products 

2 

6 

8 

16 

13.19 

Chemical products 

5 

13 

5 

23 

4.68 

Metal utensils 

5 

9 

6 

20 

11.52 

Engineering 

6 

12 

12 

30 

12.23 

Ceramics 

■11 

18 

1 

30 

2.00 

Others 

5 

7 

2 

14 

2.33 

Total 

35 

(24.65) 

69 

(48. 

38 

59) (26.76) 

142 v 

(100.00) 

7.30 


Note : Figures in parentheses denote percentages to total, 
entire sample produced output worth Rs.l lakh or less and average 
size of production for another 48 per cent units ranged from Rs.l 
lakh to Rs.5 lakhs. The remaining 27 per cent of the total units 
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had an output per unit worth over Rs.5 lakhs. Besides/ the , 
and forest based products, metal utensils and engineering don 
the average size of production of other industry groups in tt 
sample. 


B. Entrepreneurial Status 

1. Sample Units by Origin of Entrepreneurs a So far as entrep 
neurial development is concerned, it is encouraging to note that 
an overwhelming majority of entrepreneurs hgve their local origin 
According to the following Table, in the overall sample about 71 
per cent entrepreneurs belonged to the districts of location of 
their units. The percentages of such entrepreneurs in Bulands 
Moradabad and Allahabad were 71, 80 and 60 respectively 
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entrepreneurs in food products, ceramics and metal utensils we 
from the districts of location of their units in more than 80 pe 
cent cases. Since most of the units are small sized and entrepre 
neurs are of local origin it is not surprising to note that there 
are no absentee entrepreneurs in the sample units. In all units 
entrepreneurs worked in the units as Managing Directors, Managers 
Partners, or in some other capacity. 


2. Entrepreneurs 1 

Average age of the entrepreneurs in sample units turned out to be 
around 37 years (Table 4.9). Entrepreneurs in most industries have 


Table 4.9 

District-wise Average Ages of the Entrepreneurs in Sample 

Units 


an average age below the average. But those In engineering group 
of industry, are on an average 40 years old in Bulandshahr and 52 
years old in Moradabad though in Allahabad entrepreneurs average 
age in this industry group is around 37 years. 

3 . Entrepreneurs * Qualifications 

Around two-thirds of the entrepreneurs are either gradates or 
technical diploma holders. Only ten per cent were non-matricu- 
lates or illiterates, most of them were in ceramics (mainly in 
pottery in Khurja) . Entrepreneurs in animal and forest based 
products, chemicals and engineering were most educated, with over 
three-fourths of them having a university degree or diploma. All 
these industries, along with metal utensils also had a good per- 
centage of entrepreneurs with technical qualifications. Ceramics 
had the least educated entrepreneurs, only 20 per cent, of be 
were graduates and 13 per cent had a technical diploma, while one 
third were non-matriculates and equal number matriculates. (Table 4.10) 

4 # Previous Activity of Entrep reneurs 

Thc largest percentage of entrepreneurs came to the present 
enterprise from trading background^ per cent of the entrepreneurs 
were engaged in trading before coming to their present enter- 
prise (Table 4.11). Another 18 per cent engaged in industry, and 
11 per cent shifted to industrial entrepreneurship from a sala- 
ried job. A small number, around 4 per cent, were agriculturists 
and a similar number were working as technocrats in industry, 
before their present venture. 



Illiterates 

Primary 

Junior High School 


High School/ intermediate 


Educational Qualifi- 
cation 


Table 4.10 

, T tvs ■! 4 - o y*r Educational Qualification of Entre- 
Distribution of Sample Units J^gationa „ 


6 

% 

o 

u 

Pi 

rO 

o 

o 

Pn 


h 

CD 

4 -> 

0 

i — i 

cd w 
*P t — } 
CD -H 
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P 

CD 

•d to 
a (O 

idflto 

3 

H -P U 
(0 tn d 
g Q) *d 
•H M O 
a o m 


Previous Activity of 
Entrepreneurs 


m -P 


o o 


26 

( 18 . 31 ) 


Industry 

Trading 


55 

( 38 . 73 ) 


6 

( 4 . 23 ) 


Faming 


15 

( 10 . 56 ) 


Service 


5 

( 3 . 52 ) 


crat in Industry 


41 ) 


50 


About 22 per cent of the entrepreneurs, came directly to their 
present venture after completing their studies and/or undergoing 
some period of unemployment. Around 78 per cent of them were 
engaged in some activity before they ventured into the present 
enterprise. Was that occupation the same of occupation of their 
families? Our data show that this was not always the cases For 
over four-fifths of entrepreneurs the industrial enterprise meant 
a shift from traditional family occupation; and a similar propor- 
tion also made a shift from their own previous activity. Such 
shifts were most frequent in the case of Bulandshahr entrepreneurs. 
Thus it loots that the overall development of industries in all 
districts particularly in Bulandshahr has encouraged the entry of 
a large number of entrepreneurs in industry who did not pursue 
industry, either as a family occupation or their own -occupation 
prior to starting the present enterprise. Even the entrepreneurs 
who were engaged in industry either as family business or as their 
own previous activity did not necessarily go in the same line of 
production. It may also be noted that only around 10 per cent of 
the entrepreneurs chose the present production line because they 
had hereditary knowledge of the product line, but 16 per cent, chose ■ '.j 
it because of their technical competence due or their experience of I 

. . , . ■ ' ■ . ■ v ; ; . 'if: 


handling the product line. One-fifth of the entrepreneurs also 
assumed charge of their present enterprise after having worked in 




Average growth rate of output relates to 62 
the entire sample- of 142. . ■ 


Note 


CHAPTER V 


Growth of Industries and Significance of 
Concessional Finance 


1. Growth Rates of Output a nd Employment 

A rapid growth of the number of units in recent years is well 
suggested by the period of establishment of the sample units 
stated in the previous chapter. The sample units have also shown 
a relatively high rate of growth in their output during 1975-79? 

* Table 5.1 

District-wise Distribution of Sample Units by Average Growth of 
Output During 197 5-79 __ — — 

(Percentage) 


TviAi c4-V^r Drrmri 

Average Growth 
of Output 

Rate 

Combi- 

ned 


Bu land- 
shah r 

Mora da- 
bad 

Allaha- 

bad 


Animal and forest based products 




102.70 

-14.68 

- with concessional finance 
_ without concessional finance 

110.49 

44.59 

-14.68 

to 

Chemical products 

- with concessional finance 

— without concessional finance 

4.17 

69.74 
47.. 4- 

41.67 

69.74 

45.42 

Metal Utensils 

- with concessional finance 

- without concessional finance 

Enaineering - with concessional 
finance 

- without concessional • finance 

14.25 

4.38 

37.92 

15.67 

6.23 

86.77 

■13.08 

37.92 

15.67 

50.38 

9.86 

Ceramics - with concessional 
finance 

- without concessional finance 

46.48 

21.02 

- 


46.48 

21.02 

Others - with concessional finance - 
- without concessional finance - 

- 

42.91 

4 2.91 

Total 

Bases Number of Units 

22.54 

26.51 

16.28 

22.72 

31 

19 

12 

62 


units out of 


52 



growth of employment relates to 67 -units out of 142 


particularly those located in the backward districts of Buland- 
shahr and Moradabad. Against an overall growth rate of output of 
22.72 per cent in the entire sample, Moradabad units have regis- 
tered growth rate of- output of 26.51 per cent and those in Buland- 
shahr of 22.54 per cent as compared to 16.28 per cent in Allahabad 
units (Table 5.1). It may also be noted that a significant number 
of units in Allahabad and Moradabad- showed a stagnation or decline 
in their output? such units forming one- fourth of the sample in 
the former and one- sixth in the latter district. On the other 
hand, no unit in Bulandshahr experienced a negative growth and 
most units grew at a rate between 10 and 50 per cent. The indus- 
tries which have grown fastest are animal and forest based products 
and ceramics in Bulandshahr, chemicals in Moradabad and Allahabad 
and engineering in Allahabad. 


The rate of growth of employment has, however, not kept pace with 
the growth of output. According to the following table, the 

Table 5.2 


District-wise Distribution of Sample- Units by Average Growth Rate 

of Employment During 1975-79 

(Percentage) 


industry group 

Average Growth of employment 

Bulandshahr Moradabad Alla- 
habad 

Com- 

bined 

Food products 

*s 



— 

Animal and forest 

based products 0.25 

4.17 

4.00 

2.19 

Chemical products 


6.67 

2.08 

3.26 

Metal utensils 

- 

9.50 

— 

9,50 

Engineering 

2.89 

4.93 

29.14 

6.90 

Ceramics 

-' 5.00 

— 


5.00 

Others 


- 

8.64 

8.64 

Total 

2.06 

7.64 

14.94 

6.99 

Base* No. of units 

30 

18 

19 

67 

* 


53 



average growth rate of employment in the sample units has been 

of an order of ' about 7 per cent. Around 20 per cent of the units 

had zero or negative rate of growth of employment and hardly any 

unit a rate higher than 30 per cent. But the sample units in 

Allahabad have, experienced a growth in employment of around 15 per 

cent which is only marginally lower than their growth of output at 

16 per cent. Moradabad and Bulandshahr units, on the other hand, 

* 

have increased their employment at the rates of only 7.64 and 2.06 
per cent respectively. The major contribution in employment growth 
was made by engineering group of industries in Allahabad, by metal 
utensils in Moradabad and by ceramics in Bulandshahr. 

2. . Borrowing for Fixed Capital 

Let us now turn to the contribution made by institutional finance 
and particularly concessional finance in the growth of the sample 
units. In the first instance, let us see as to what percentage of 

1 of these units is financed on the basis of institutional 
to Table 5.3. all but 24 of the sample units 

for fixed 
ited 75 
and 84 


is 
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Table 5.3 

' ' L ' ' ' < 

District- wise Distribution of Sample Units by Percentage of Fixed 
Capital Borrowed to Total Fixed Capital ______ 


Industry 

Bulandshahr Moradabad Allahabad Combined 



A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

A~ t 

B 

C 

A 

B 

- c 

Food products 



— 

— 

9 

59.72 

-w 

MM 

— 

0 

9 

59.92 

Animal and forest 
based products - 

5 

55.43 


5 

86.21 

1 

5 

73.38 

1 

15 

60.50 

Chemical 

products 

mm 

2 

71.02 

•MW 

13 

72.39 

MM 

8 

72.88 

0 

23 

72.34 

Metal utensils 

- 


- 

5 

14 

45.02 

1 

- 


6 

14 

43.02 

Engineering 

2 

7 

69.84 

- 

3 

24.11 

3 

15 

49.61 

5 

25 

56.23 

Ceramics 

9 

21 

36.20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

21 

36.20 

Others 

1 

1 

59.11 

- 

2 

36.31 

2 

8 

•57.20 

3 

11 

55.00 

Total 

12 

( 75 

36 • 

;oo) 

58.28 

5 

46 

(90. 

53.16 

20) 

7 

(83 

36 59.06 
.72) 

24 118 57.03 
(83.10) 

Base: Sample 
units 


48 



* 

51 



43 


142 


Notes ‘A 1 in the- above 'table stands for ^hose units which did not 
borrow for fixed capital and ’B’ for those which borrowed 
loans for fixed capital. ' C* denotes average percentage of 
fixed capital borrowed to total fixed capital employed. 
Figures given in parentheses denote percentages to the base. 

and Bulandshahr and lower at 53 per cent in Moradabad. This is 
primarily because metal utensils, a major group in Moradabad, has 
relatively older units which had. financed their fixed capital out 
of their own funds. Industries in which the percentage of term 
borrowing to value Of fixed capital is relatively high are : 


55 


animal and forest based products, chemicals, food products and 
engineering. Units in ceramics have one of the lowest extent of 
borrowing for this purpose; only 36 per cent of the value of fixed 
assets is borrowed. In spite of that the extent of borrowing for 
fixed capital is high in Bulandshahr because units in chemicals and 
engineering there have borrowed to the extent of 70 per cent or 

more of the value of .their fixed capital. 

* 

3. Borrowing for Working Capital 

The pattern of borrowing for working capital, also follows similar 
trend. According to Table 5.4, all but 37 units availed of finance 
from financial institutions and banks for working capital. Per- 
centages of those borrowing for working capital in Bulandshahr, 
Moradabad and Allahabad were 73, 68, and 81 respectively against 
74 per cent of the entire sample. On an average, 55 per cent of 
the working capital 'requirements of the sample units are met by 
borrowings. The percentage is quite high at about 68 in Buland- 
shahr and rather low at 45 and 44 per cent in Allahabad and Mora- 
dabad respectively. Again, ceramics and metal utensils- borrow 
to a smaller extent of their working capital; and animal ’ and 
forest based products, chemical products and engineering to a 
much larger extent. Even in these groups, Bulandshahr units have 
tendency of meeting relatively larger part of their working 
capital, x'equirements by borrowings. 


Table 5.4 


District-wise Distribution of Sample Units by Percentage of Working 
Capital Borrowed to Total Working Capital . 


Bulandshahr Moradabad Allahabad Combined 


Industry 



A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C . 

A 

B 

C 

Food products 

— 

o. 


1 

8 

46.83 

“ — 

MW 

w 

1 

8 

46.83 

Animal and 
forest based 
products 

1 

4 

97.19 


5 

64.10 


5 

71.90 

1 

14 

87.77 

Chemical 

products 

CM. 

2 

59.46 

8 

5 

36.75 

1 

7 

60.00 

9 

14 

53.92 

Metal utensils 

- 

- 

- 

6 

12 

28.83 

- 

1 

18.52 

6 

13 

27.35 

Engineering 

2 

7 

70.63 

- 

3 

41.04 

2 

16 

35.83 

4 

26 

53.15 

Ceramics 

8 

22 

36.89 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

22 

36.63 

Others 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

80.00 

5 

5 

49.37 

8 

6 

43.73 

Total 

13 

35 

67.98 

16 

34 

43.94 

8 

34 

44.90 

37 

103 

54.80 


(72.93) (68.00) (80.95) ‘ (73.57) 


Base* No. of units-' 48 50 42 140 


Note : * A* stands for those units which did not borrow loans and 

1 B * for those which borrowed it. 'C l denotes average percen- 
tage of working capital borrowed to total working capital* 

The figures given in parentheses denote percentages to the base. 

The above table relates to 140 units. The data pertaining to 
one unit of metal utensils in Moradabad and one unit of animal 
and Purest based products in Allahabad could not be obtained. 


On the whole, the availability of finance seems to have made a 
significant impact to the extent that major part of the fixed 
as well as working capital requirements have been met from borrowed 
funds. It is, however, difficult to say that this impact has been 
felt more in the backward than in the non-backward district. Dis- 
trict-wise differences by and large, in accordance with the 

pattern of industries. Newer industries have availed of loans to 
larger extent than the old ones. To the extent the new industries 
are also the ones with greater potential for backward and forward - 
linkages, one could say that the pattern of lending has been condu- 
cive to the growth of areas where industrial units are located. It 
may, however, be noted that the non-availability of finance as such 
was mentioned as a constraint in expansion of units by only a small 
number of units in Bulandshahr (7%) and Moradabad ( 4 %) whereas one- 
third units in Allahabad considered it as such. Thus, it looks that 
the institutions have made a much larger progress in meeting finan- 
cial requirements of industrial units in backward areas than the 
non-backward ones. And due to various reasons such as difficulty 
of getting power and raw materials, the industries i-n the non- 
backward districts have been growing at a slower rate than in the 
backward districts, and as a result, the latter are developing 
highex <. •apvi> • i t-.y Tor i ns titutional finance. Whether the 

institutions are following this lead given by differential perfor- 
mance of industries in the two groups of industries or they them- 
selves are also responsible for this phenomenon is a matter needing 
further investigation. It, however, seems that the institutions 
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have contributed both in initiating a higher growth in backward 
districts and also in supplying adequate finance as the absorptive 
capacity of the backward districts increased. This seems to be 
particularly true in the case of Bulandshahr. 

4 . Role of Concessional Finance in S tart/ Expans ion of Units 

Financial assistance at concessional terms/ as distinct from 
availability of finance as such, has been considered as an important 
factor in the start up and/or expansion of majority of sample units. 
According to Table 5.5, the percentage of entrepreneurs who thought 
that the concessional finance is of some significance was the 
highest (79%) in the non- backward district of Allahabad, as compa- 
red to backward districts of Moradabad (69%) and Bulandshahr (52%) . 


Table 5.5 

District-wise Distribution of Sample Units Considering Concessional 
Finance as Important for Start or Expansion of Units 


Industry group 


Units 'considering, concessional finance 
as important for start or expansion 

of units 

Bulandshahr Morada- Allaha- Combi- 
bad bad ned 


Food products 

Animal and forest based products 
Chemical products 
Metal utensils 
Engineering 


Ceramics 

Others 


Total 


i-.se : Sample Units 


25 

(52.1) 

48 


. 35 

( 68 . 6 ) 

51 


34 

(79.1) 

43 


94 

( 66 . 2 ) 

14 2 


: /4hS;v •/' /i'giipsi'up parentEes'es denote percentages to the base. 
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The concessions, thus, seem to have greater popularity in the 
non-backward than in the backward ones although their magnitude 
is certainly larger in the latter. Part of it also reflects 
industry-wise differences in the popularity of concessional 
finance. Bulandshahr and Moradabad sample is dominated by cera- 
mics and metal utensils respectively, both these traditional indus- 
tries seem less enchanted by concessional finance which is found 
most .popular in chemicals, animal and forest based products and 
food products. 

5 . Availment of Conce s sion al Fina nce by Sa mple Units 

In terms of actual availment, however, the concessional finance has 
played greater role in the two backward districts than in Allaha- 
had. As shown below, around 5 2 per cent of the units in our sample 
availed of concessional finance. The proportion of units availing 

Table 5.6 

District-wise Distribution of Sample Units by Availment of Conce- 
ssional Finance 


Industry 


Buland- Mora- Alla- Coiribined 
shahr dabad habad 


Food products 

Animal and forest based products 

Chemical products 

Metal utensils 

Engineering 

Ceramics 

Others 

Total 

Bases Sample Units 


5 

2 


14 

1 


6 

4 

8 

12 

3 


3 

3 

5 

3 


6 

12 

13 

12 

13 

14 
4 


27 33 14 74 

(56.3) (64.7) (32.6) (52.1). 

48 51 43 142 


Note: Figures in parentheses denote percentages to the base. 
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such finance was 56 per cent in Bulandshahr, 65 per cent in 
Moradabad and 33 per cent in Allahabad. Tl}e major part of the 
concessional finance is available as term loans for fixed capital 
and carries concession in rate of interest in backward districts; 
though with refinance from IDBI the interest rates even in the non- 
backward districts are lower than the usual rates charged by coj 
cial banks. Thus, an element of concession is available even in 
non-backward districts. We found earlier that 57 per cent of 
fixed capital requirements of sample units are met from 1 
funds; of this, 44.48 per cent was borrowed on the basis of 
ssional finance. The percentages-' o-f •foncessfonaT-'-finance availed 
the total fixed capital for the three selected districts are given 



The concessional finance constituted 85 per cent of borrowed 
finance for fixed capital in Bulandshahr. The comparable figure 
for Moradabad is 91 per cent and for Allahabad 68 per cent 
(Table 5.8). Among industries, food products, metal utensils and 

Table 5«8 

Percentage of Borrowings to Total Fixed Capital 


District 

% of term borrowing to 
total fixed capital 

% of borrowing on con- 
cessional terms to 
total fixed capital 

Bulandshahr 

58.28 

47.82 

Moradabad 

53.16 

48.65 

Allahabad 

59.06 

40.44 

Total 

57.03 

44.48 


animal and forest based products depended on concessional finance 
much more than units in engineering, ceramics and chemicals for 
meeting their fixed capital requirements. Overall, it is signi- 
ficant to note that around one-half of the fixed capital require- 
ment sof sample units in the backward districts were met on the 
basis of concessional finance, the proportion being 40 per cent 
in case of units in Allahabad which, of course, carried smaller 
rate of concession." than in the backward districts. 


It is evident from figures in Table. 5.1, that within an industry , 
units availing concessional finance have grown much faster in 


terms of output than those not availing it. In ceramics in 
Bulandshahr, units availing concessional finance experienced a 
growth rate of 46.48 per cent as against 21.02 per cent of those 
without it. In some other industries growth rates of those with 
concessional finance or those without it respectively were as 
follows: metal utensils in Moradabad 37.32 per cent and 15.67 per 
cent; chemical products in Moradabad 69.74 per cent and 47.41 per 
cent; and engineering in Allahabad 86.77 per cent and 13.08 per 
cent and in Bulandshahr 14.25 per cent and 4.38 per cent. 

It may, thus, be concluded that efforts made by financial institu- 
tions, particularly, through operation of the scheme of concessional 
finance, have contributed to the acceleration of industrial growth, 
particularly in the backward districts. Sizeable part of the 
financial requirements of new and expanding units have been met 
through institutional finance and most of the units particularly 
in the backward districts have also utilised the facility of 
concessional finance for this purpose. The units availing conce- 
ssional finance have also shown a much better performance in terms 
of growth of output than the ones -which have not availed- of .i&is 
facility. 

* 

There are two features revealed by our invesgitation which may be 
considered as rather unfavourable characteristics of the pattern 
of availment of concessional finance. On an average, those 
availing of concessional finance were relatively larger sized than 
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those not using it; the average size of output of the former 
group was Rs.T0.45 lakhs as against Rs.3.76 lakhs of the latter. 
Such difference between two groups was much more marked in 
Bulandshahr with those availing concessional finance turning out- 
put of Rs.15.31 lakhs on an average; as against Rs.2.79 lakhs of 
those not availing it. Does the accessibility of concessional 
finance have a distinct bias in favour of large sized units? To 
a certain extent, it is also a reflection of differential popula- 
rity of this instrument with different industry groups and their 
size structure. Animal and forest based products, are relatively 
large sized and ceramics units small sized in Bulandshahr, and 
the concessional finance has been more popular with the former 
than with the latter. Further, from a scrutiny of proportion of 
units availing of concessional finance in different size groups of 
output it 'is seen that the very small and relatively large units 
are better able to get the benefits of concessional finance than 
those in the medium size output group, as can be seen from Table 
5.9. This tendency has been particularly marked in Bulandshahr 
and Moradabad than in Allahabad. 
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Another disconcerting feature of the pattern of growth of industrial 
units in these districts during the last few years and therefore 
of the contribution of concessional finance, is a much slower 
growth of employment than of output, particularly in the two back- 
ward districts which have availed of concessional finance on a 
relatively larger scale, A hypothesis which has sometimes been 
advanced in this connection suggests that the easy availability of 
finance particularly for acquisition of fixed capital leads to 
substitution of labour by capital and thereby reduces the employ- 
ment potential and overall impact of industries in the development 
of an area. To a large extent, the facility of concessional 
finance has gone to the industries which have not shown significant 
employment potential. Animal and forest based products, chemicals 
and food products are such examples. On the other hand, engineering* 
metal products and ceramics which have contributed to employment 
growth have not been important beneficiaries of concessional 
finance. It, however, needs to be borne in mind that it is not 
merely the direct employment creation but also the indirect effect 
through generation of activities in the area through which the . 
concessional finance can make its contribution to development, and 
different industries have varying potentials for this purpose. 


CHAPTER VI 


Impact of Concessional Finance Through Linkages 

The most' obvious and direct way in which industrial units produce 
its impact on the economy of the area is, of course, in terms of 
output and employment; whatever they produce adds to the domestic 
product of the district and almost all units also employ local 
workers if not to the full at least to a major extent. In addition, 
the location of industries also induces. development of ancillary 
activities- and services directly or indirectly connected with 
industries or people working in them. Sometimes industrial units 
help in the establishment of other units by supplying trained 
workers, entrepreneurs or technical and financial help. The other 
direct ways through which such an impact is created are through 
backward linkages by using local raw material and semi- pro cessed 
products; and through forward linkages by supplying such materials 
‘and products for production and consumption locally. 

1. Backward Linkages 

Only one- fourth of the units in our sample considered their impact 
on local economy significant through the use of local raw material. 
Pood products, and animal and forest based products and ceramics are 
found to have the strongest backward linkages through the purchase 
of local raw material; and chemicals and engineering the weakest. 
Among the three districts, AlJ ahabad units seem to have the lowest 
backward linkages through the use of local raw material and Morada— 
bad the strongest. As shown in Table 6.1, about 73 per cent of the 
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Table 6.1 

Distxict~wi.se Distribution of Units by Sources of 

Raw Material 


Industry Group 


i. wholly 

ii. partly 

Animal and forest based 


i. wholly 

ii. partly 

Chemical products 

i. wholly 

ii. partly 

Metal utensils 

i. wholly 

ii. partly 


i. wholly 

ii. partly 

Ceramics 

i. wholly 

ii. partly 

Others 

i. wholly 

ii. partly 


Totals i. wholly 
ii. partly 


Bulandshahr Moradabad Allahabad Combined 


A B 


- 1 

1 2 


1 3 
3 4 




Bases No. of units 
responded _48_ 

XT /vl. _ . 7A V __ » /wA 


SCAB C A B 


2 4 - - 


6 

2 4 


--- 2 - - 21 2 

4 1 5 2 2 4 7 5 11 


1 2 


4 8 


- - 11 1 

2 2 1 3 


1 13 

4 4 


1 - 

4 .1 


4* 2 

9 7 


4 

1 20 


2 5 

4 


7 6 9 22 1 2 15 3 7 -44 10 18 

24 7 23 17 14 18 9 14 11 50 35 52 


Mote ; (A) stands for 'local', (B) for '.within the State' and (C) for 
•Outside the State'. 
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units were found using local raw material, about 34 per cent having 
their requirements met locally and about 39 per cent using both 
local raw material as well as imported from outside the district. 
Units using local material constitute about 85 per cent of the 
sample in Moradabad, about 65 per cent in Bulandshahr and about 69 
per cent in Allahabad. Most of the industries not using local 
raw material report that it is not locally produced or available. 
That it is of poor quality, high priced or available at unfavourable 
terms was stated as reasons for not using local raw material by 
a small number of units mostly in Allahabad. 


To what extent the linkages on the basis of purchase of raw 
material and intermediate products axe systema ti c and definite 
can be seen from the existence of regular arrangements of purchase 
of these items by the sample units from other local units. One- 
third of the sample units were found to have such arrangements with 
over two units each. But most of the supplier units were located 
outside the district, only one-third of them were located in the 
district. Arrangements for regular supply of materials and inter- 
mediate products were most frequent in • case of engineering units 
and those in ceramics; in case of the latter, most supplier units 
were local. Accordingly, one finds that most units in Bulandshahr 
had supply arrangement with other units and a large percentage of 
them were local; in Moradabad only one- tenth of the units • 
had such arrangements, mostly with non-local units. The systematic 
backward linkages on the basis of regular arrangements for supply 
of raw materials and intermediate products were thus found rather 
weak, except in Bulandshahr. That does. not, however, rule out such 
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linkages on the basis of random, rather than regular, pre-arranged, 
purchases made by industrial units from other local units. Regular 
arrangements, however, help systematic and sustained growth of 
supplier units, while in case of random purchases, the latter may 
experience fluctuations and instability in their operations. 

Backward linkages through the purchase of machinery are less likely 
in an industrially backward area than those through use of local 
material. Yet on the basis of somewhat limited information that 
we could gather, it is found that such linkages are not altogether 
absent. In Bulandshahr about 80 per cent units had at least part 
of their machinery locally manufactured; the percentage of such units 
was about 35 in Moradabad and about 30 in Allahabad and about 48 
per cent in the entire sample (Table 6.2). Overall, machinery 


Table 6.2 


District-wise Distribution of Units Using Loca] 


Manufactuj 


Bulandshahr Moradabad Allahabad Combined 


Industry 


ABC 


A B 


A B C A B C 


Food products - 

Animal and forest 
based products 3 

Chemical products - 
Metal utensils 
Engineering 6 

Ceramics 

Others _ 


2 10.14 
2 4.01 


29 71.71 
2 25.85 


11 8 
3 - 


17.02 


5.19 

4.21 


_4 5 17.02 

1 0.57 13 3 6.81 

4 49.72 11 1026.14 

- 12 8 3.99 

3 11.64 24 3 2.80 

- - ■ - 2971.72 

5 8.64 7 7 9.21 


Total 9 35 36.51 32 17 6.76 30 13 17.58 71 65 13.39 

(79.95) (34.90) (30.23) (47.79) 

Bases No. of 

units responded 44 49 43 136 

Notes A = units not using locally manufactured machinery; B = units 
using it; C = percentage of value of locally manufactured 
machinery used : to total value of machinery. Figures in 
parentheses denote percentages to the base. 


worth 36.51 per cent of total equipment with the sample units was 

of local manufacture in Bulandshahr. In Allahabad, the percentage 

is 17.58. In Moradabad, however, it is low at 6.76 per cent. In 

the ceramics units in Bulandshahr as much as 71.72 per cent of 

machinery is reported to be of local manufacture; and in Allahabad 

49.72 per cent of the machinery used by chemical units is also 

locally made. In Moradabad the only industry with significant share 

machinery 

of locally manufactured/ (17 .02%) is food products. It looks that 
once there is a sizeable number of units in a product line, there is a 
^ood likelihood of units manufacturing the relevant machinery also 
coming up in the area; the cases of food products in Moradabad, 
chemicals in Allahabad and ceramics in Bulandshahr point to this 
possibility. 

2. Forward Linkages 

In the matter of sale of products, local demand is mentioned by 
most entrepreneurs as a factor in their location decision. In 
practice also, about seventy eight per cent sell their products 
locally, about 35 per cent fully and about 4 3 per cent partly; but 
only 16 per cent considered their product of importance for local 
consumption. According to Tablg 6.3, about 22 per cent of the units 
Sell their entire product outside. Those selling entirely locally 
make a. .little less than one-half in Allahabad but only one-sixth in 
Bulandshahr. Among industries food products units either sell 
outside or combine local and outside sale, no unit selling its entire 
or. -duct locally, in animal and forest based products, chemicals and 


Table 6.3 


District-wise Distribution of Sample Units by Place 
of Sale of Products 


(No. of units) 


Industry Group 


Bulandshahr Moradabad Allahabad Combined 


L NL L+NL L NL L+ L NL L+ L NL L+ 

NL NL NL 


Food products 





3 

4 





3 

4 

Animal and forest 
based products 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 


2 


4 

7 

4 

5 

Chemical products 

1 

— 

1 

6 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

10 

4 

5 

Metal utensils 

— 

— 

— 

5 

9 

3 

— 


1 

5 

9 

4 

Engineering 

- 

5 

4 

1 

- 

2 

9 

— 

9 

10 

5 

15 

Ceramics 

5 

5 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

** 

. _ 

5 

5 

20 

Others 

1 

— 

1 

2 



7 

— 

3 

10 

— 

4 

- Total 

8 

13 

27 

18 

15 

10 

21 

2 

20 

47 

30 

57 

L = Local ; NL *? Non- 

local 

; L+NL 

— 

Local 

4* 

Non- 

■ local 






Note ; In Moradabad, 2 units of food products, 4 units of chemical 
products and 2 units of metal utensils could not supply the 
information regarding the place of sale of their products. 

engineering, local sales make a significant proportion; but the 
reverse is true in case of metal utensils. If we take the same 
product, groups in different districts, we find a difference in the 
pattern of sale. In animal and forest based products, Bulandshahr 
units mostly sell non-locally while Moradabad units sell mostly 
locally; AT .1 aha bad units combine the two outlets equally. Non- 
local sale dominates the engineering products in Bulandshahr, but 
local sales form the major part of these products in Allahabad. 
Local sale is dominant in chemicals in Moradabad but the non-local 
sale , is important in that industry in Allahabad. 
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Part of this difference among industries and districts is on 
account of the fact that certain units produce goods not for the 
final consumer/ but intermediate products for use of other producers 
and whether they sell locally or not depends on whether the user 
units of such products are located there or not. As shown in 
Table 6.4, there are 50 units in our sample, 16 in Bulandshahr, 15 
in Moradabad and 19 in Allahabad, which produce intermediate products 

Table 6.4 


% 


District-wise Distribution of Sample Units by Sale of Intermediate 

Products 



(Number) 







Industry Group 

Units Selling Their Intermediate 

Products 

Bulandshahr Moradabad Allahabad 

Combined 


Lo- Non- 

cally loca- 
lly 

Lo- Non 

cally lo- 
cally 

Lo- Non- Lo- Non- 
cally lo- ca- loc- 
cally llyally 

Food Products 



1 



| 

1 

Animal and forest based 
products 

2 

3 

■ V : v. ■ 

2 

1 

5 

3 

Chemical products 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

7 

3 

Metal utensils 

- 

2 

2 

- 

s* 

2 

2 

Engineering 

7 

- 

1 

6 

3 

6 

11 

Ceramics 

5 

Si* 


- 


& 

5 

Others 

1 

1 

1 

2 


3 

2 

Total 

16 

9 

6 

14 

5 

23 

27 


None of the Bulandshahr units sell these products entirely locally., 
60 per cent of the Moradabad units reported selling locally, but 
74 per cent of these units in Allahabad sold their intermediate 
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products locally. The largest number of units producing inter- 
mediate products are in the product groups engineering and chemi- 
cals; Allahabad units in these products groups mostly find the 
users of their output locally, to a lesser extent it is true of 
Moradabad also, but hardly true for Bulandshahr. To this extent 
development of new industrial units in backward districts produces 
a smaller overall impact on the local economy than it does in 
the relatively better developed districts. 




This pattern is also revealed by our investigation into the extent 
of systematic forward linkages in terms of the exitence of regular 
arrangements of the sample units for sale of their products to 
other units. Such arrangements are mostly found in the case of 
producers of intermediate products. One- third of sample units, 
i.e. most of those producing intermediate products, are found to 
have such forward linkages on a regular basis. Units in enginee- 
ring and ceramics had such sales arrangements with other units more 
frequently than those in other industries. Accordingly, around 
two- fifth of units in Bulandshahr and Allahabad each had such 
arrangements but percentage of such units was only 18 in Moradabad, 
While two-third of the purchaser units so linked with some of 
the sample units, were local in Allahabad, the local units consti- 
tuted less than one- fourth of the buyers in Bulandshahr and 
Moradabad. Thus, forward linkages based on the sale of products 
to total units on a regular basis; are also found to be rather 
weak, except perhaps in the case of Allahabad. 




Let us now look at linkages and impact produced in ways other 
than sale and purchase of raw material and goods produced locally. 
Forty per cent of the sample units claimed to have given induce- 
ment for the growth of ancillary activities and services in the 
district. Twenty eight per cent directly helped in the establish- 
ment of some other units. The helping units formed 25 per cent of 
the sample in Bulandshahr, 23 per cent in Moradabad and 38 per 
cent in Allahabad. Most (two- thirds) of the units helped were in 
lines complementary to the sponsoring units and were located 
within five kilometers of the parent unit. Help in establishment 
Of other units was found more frequent in metal utensils, chemical 
products, engineering and ceramics and least in food products and 
forest- based products. Further, one- sixth of units claimed to 
have contributed to the supply of entrepreneurs, either through 
some of their employees starting an independent unit or starting 
another unit in which one of their partners took independent charge 
Such units constituted 10 per cent of the sample in Bulandshahr, 

15 per cent in Moradabad and 27 per cent in Allahabad. 


CHAPTER VII 


Concessional Finance in Location Decisions 

The impact that industrial growth produces through direct and 
indirect linkages and through development of an iridustrial climate 
and entrepreneurship in a backward area, is of course, not directly 
linked with concessional finance. It is a function of the type of 
industrial structure that develops in the area and other promotional 
efforts that are made. . But the most direct way in which the insti- 
tutional finance helps industrial development of a backward- area 
is by influencing the location decisions of the entrepreneurs in 
favour of such areas through providing incentives by way of con- 
cessions. It is,- therefore,' interesting to know the entrepreneurs' 
assessment of concessional finance as a consideration in deciding 
locations of their units, in conjunction with several other factors 
that contribute to such decision making. Obviously, in each case 
there are multiple factors which influence the entrepreneurs' deci- 
sions. Some of these factors are local demand, availability of raw 
materials and credit and facilities of infrastructure. 

i. Factors Influencing Locations of Samp le U n its (District-wise ) 

Against the entire sample of 142 units, our enquiry In the above 
context relates to 129 units only. The remaining 13 units, which 
were established prior to the start of concessional finance scheme, 
have not been considered for the purpose of present analysis be- 
cause the location decisions in their case could not have been 
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influenced by availability of concessional finance, which was not 
in operation at the time of their establishment. Our sample of 129 
entrepreneurs has yielded 481 responses to our enquiry in the present 
context. The percentages of entrepreneurs stating different factors 
influencing their decisions about locations of their units in the 
three selected districts are given in Table 7.1. Local demand 



Table 7.1 


Responses of Entrepreneurs Regarding the Factors Influencing Locations 
. of Their Industrial Units 


Factors 


Responses of Entrepreneurs (Number) 
Bulandshahr Moradabad Allahabad Combined 


Availability of 

raw materials 

16 

(37) 

28 

(57) 

10 

(27) 

54(4 2) 

Availability of 

credit 

19 

(44) 

25 

(51) 

21 

(57) 

65(50) 

Availability of 

power 

19 

(44) 

15 

(31) 

27 

(73) 

61 (47) 

Availability of 

land 

10 

(23) 

7 

(14) 

33 

(89) 

50(39) 

Availability of 

water 

1 

(2) 

3 

(6) 

24 

(65) 

28(22) 

Availability of 

road/ rail 

16 

(37) 

13 

(27) 

17 

(46) 

46 (36) 

Concessional finance 

18 

(42) 

. 29 

(59) 

12 

(32) 

59(46) 

Local demand 


35 

(81) 

34 

(69) 

22 

(59) 

91(71) 

Nearness to industrial/ 








commercial centres 

8 

(19) 

2 

(4) 

17 

(46) 

27(21) 

Base: Number of 

Industrial 









units 

43 


49 


37 


129* 


*This excludes the remaining 13 industrial units which were 
established prior to start of concession-"'], finance scheme. The 
figures given in parentheses denote percentages to the total number 
of units column- wise. 
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emerges as exerting greatest influence in location decisions, in 
terms of the entrepreneurs' assessment. This is particularly true 
in case of the two backward districts. Availability of land, power 
and water, however, are more often mentioned as factors in location 
than local demand by entrepreneurs in Allahabad. These factors 
are seen as much less important in attracting industries to the two 
backward districts. Concessional finance emerged as second most 
important factor in Moradabad and fourth most important factor in 
Bulandshahr and, understandably, of least significance in Allahabad. 
Availability of raw material seems to provide a significant advan- 
tage only in Moradabad .and availability of credit facilities in 
general and transport connection in Allahabad. The differential 
pattern of importance of various factors as assessed by entrepre- 
neurs, among different districts, to some extent, reflects the 
real relative advantage of districts, particularly in respect of 
availability of concessional finance. But part of the differences 
in assessment may also reflect the different structure of products 
and differential requirements of the units in different industries. 

In the food products industry, all sample 'units which were from 
Moradabad, availability of raw material provides the most important 
influence on location, followed by concessional finance and local 
demand. In animal and. forest based products local demand and 
concessional finance, have greatest and similar importance, but 
availability of power and raw material is only -'slightly less 
important A'- Sample of this industry is well spread -in -all. the three 


districts. In chemicals most of the units in the sample are in 
Moradabad, and local demand and availability of power emerge as the 
most important influence followed by availability of land and 
concessional finance. Metal utensils, again concentrated in 
Moradabad, get located mainly on the basis of availability of raw 
material . and local demand. Engineering units which dominate the 
structure of sample in Allahabad, find availability of land, power, 
local demand and credit as the important influences on location. 
Location of ceramics units, a speciality of Bulandshahr, depends on 
local demand for their product, concessional finance providing an 
additionally important attraction. 

2. Factors Influencing Locations of Sample Units (Industry- wise) 

Alternatively, the entrepreneurs' assessment of concessional finance 
as consideration in deciding locations of their industrial units 
can also be attempted by analysing the industry- wise aggregative 
picture of multiple responses of entrepreneurs against above men- 
tioned factors for all the three selected districts. This would 
help in identifying the degree of effectiveness of a factor in 
location decision. The highest percentage of responses of entre- 
preneurs for a particular factor against a particular industry 
would indicate its most effectiveness in deciding the locations of 
industrial units falling in that industry group. The effectiveness 
of other factors in locational decisions will go on reducing with 
the fall in percentages of such responses against those factors. 

The industry-wise responses of entrepreneurs for different factors 
influencing their locational decisions, are given in Table 7.2. 
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earlier, local demand emerges as the first most powerful 
and decisive factor in influencing locational decisions of the entre- 
preneurs in the sample of 129 units. Availability of credit and 
power facilities according to the degree of their effectiveness in 
t..e present context stand at second and third place and the conce- 
ssional finance finds its place at fourth a TO ng the factors under 
con sideration. 

Turning to the industry-wise entrepreneurial assessment of loca- 
tional factors we find that looational decisions of the entrepre- 
neurs of food product units, are dominated mainly by the two factors 
of Concessional finance and the availability of raw materials. In 
case of animal ana-forest based products, local demand emerges as 
exerting greatest influence and concessional finance occupies place 
only next to it in influencing entrepreneurs decisions regarding 

cstional choice of their - rmi-f-a * 

eir units * Again, local demand emerges 

as the main decisive factor in looational decisions of the entre- 
preneurs for setting up industrial units of chemical products and 
metal utensils; but the role of concessional finance which merits ' 
second among the factors, is only slightly less important in attrac- 
ting such industries In backward districts. Among the- industry 

groups of 'engineering', 'ceramics' and 'others', local demand 

plays the most onmimi w-o . , 

n - ocati ° n al decisions and concessional 

finance can be tresto^ 

3 factor Providing an additional important 

attraction. 


To sum up, concessional finance is considered a more of less 
uniformly important factor in location of various industries in 
backward districts. The role of other factors cannot be under- 
mined; however, the degree of their effectiveness differs from 
one industry group to another. 


CHAPTER VIII 



the State of Uttar Pradesh as a whole is industrially 


backward 


larger share of new industrial activity and the more backward ones 


got less than proportionate share. During the last few years 


particularly after 1974, however, the trend seems to have changed 


industrial growth has been more rapid than of the non- backward 


2. '..✓-Industrial growth of the two selected backward districts 
(Moradabad and Bulandshahr) vis-a-vis one selected rJon- backward 
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Bulandshahr has been able to pick up only recently. The three 
districts initially showed differences not so much in terms of 


infrastructure as of the level and structure of industrial acti 


vity. - Length of metalled road per 1000 square kilometers of area/ 


Moradabad and Bulandshahr in 1971 


percentage of workers in the non- household manufacturing sector to 


total population in 1971 was 1.20, 1.60 and 0.98 respectively 


other industries; while the industrial activity of Bulandshahr 
district was mainly concentrated in pottery in Khurja.' It thus 
looks that while Allahabad could grow on its own momentum supported 


finance. Bulandshahr, on the other hand, took some time before 


ssional terms. Thus, it seems necessary to distinguish even among 
the notified backward districts, not only in terms of the dis- 
advantages of infrastructure, but also the industrial base of a 
district which seems the primary determinant of the Impact that 
availability of financial assistance can make. Accordingly, the 
d agree of assistance and concessions has also to vary among 
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3. w Another implication of the above finding is that in order 
to make concessional finance effective, it will also be necessary 
to plan to develop a minimum threshold level of industrial activity 
preferably with strong inter-relationships among industries.,.-- It 

V"' 

may not be easy for the financial institutions alone to undertake 
this task. An organisation having representatives of the financial 
institutions, promotional institutions. State-end district adminis- 
tration, and potential industrial entrepreneurs may be required 
for such planning for each of the more backward of the backward 
districts. This also seems necessary with a view to ensuring 
supply of other inputs such as fuel and power, raw material and 
marketing, which feature as more important constraints than finance 
in the development of backward areas. 


Eyen with the relatively low level and undiversified structure 


of industries, institutional finance seems to have produced signi- 
ficant impact in the two backward districts and one non-backward 
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most of the fixed capital financing has been on the basis of 
concessional finance, particularly in the backward districts.,, Units 
availing of concessional finance have experienced a higher rate of 
growth of output than those without it. Direct employment genera- 
tion has, however, been rather low in units availing concessional 
finance, although most of these units are in industries which are 
expected to have greater backward and forward linkages so as to 
generate a larger impact on the economy of the area. 


6. t Industrial growth helped by concessional finance in backward 
districts is found to have generated some impact on their economy 
through purchase of raw material, machinery, purchase and sale of 
intermediate products, supply of entrepreneurs, emergence of service 
and repair shops etc. The impact is, however, not yet very signi- 
ficant due to the low level and weak structure of industrial acti- 
vities in backward districts. vSdhe finds that some of the linkages 
are stronger in Allahabad, the industrially non-backward district. 
Whatever linkages and impact have been generated, however, cannot- 
directly be' attributed to the availability of finance and conce- 
ssions as such.,, For, such assistance does not discriminate between 
industries on the basis of linkages and impact. It may, in fact, 
be advisable to think of such discrimination : where the industries 
having greater potential for making an impact on the economy of the 
area got greater concession than ones which have hardly any back- 
ward and forward linkage potential. 
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7. So. far as the administration of the scheme of concessional 
finance is concerned, majority of the units surveyed found no 
particular problem with it. One- fourth of the units, however, 
indicated variety of problems : cumbersome procedures, inadequacy 
of concession to compensate for the disadvantages of a backward 
district location; and difficult repayment terms, were the more 
frequently mentioned ones.. The suggestions made by them also 
followed the same pattern. Simplification of procedures, expedient 
sanctions and reduction in the number of documents required to be 
submitted formed one group of suggestions. Units in Bulandshahr 
particularly thought they are at a signif.i cant disadvantage as 
compared to other nearby industrial centres, Ghaziabad and Delhi, 
and, therefore, the concessions given to them should have larger 
quantum. On repayment term, the main suggestion related to the 
waiving of penalty on rate of interest and judicious rescheduling 
of instalments in case of genuine inability of the entrepreneurs 
to repay as a result of irregular production due to power shortage, 
non-availability of coal and constraints in the supply of other 
inputs. Quite a few entrepreneurs felt that the lending institu- 
tions have a purely commercial rather than promotional approach 
in dealing with the entrepreneurs. On the other hand, .follow-up; v"-':' 
was reported to be deficient. The entrepreneurs expected agencies 
like the UPFC to visit the units frequently and not forget them 
after sanctioning loans till repayment of instalment became due; 
and help them in solving the problems they face in the matters of , . 
supply of essential inputs. 


List of industrially Backward districts Selected 
to Qualify for Concessional Finance i’roa the Fi- 
nancial Institutions (as on i .7.1978) 


SI * State 

Number 

Districts 

i'i 0 * 

of 

districts 
eligible 
for conce- 
ssional 
finance 



2 

»•** r „ r . . - r - 

1 . Andhra 

14 

Anantapur, Chlttoor, Cuddap&h, 

rradesh 


karinanagar, Knammas, hurnool, 
HehOubnagar, Aeu&n , h&lgonda. 



Bello re, Maamabad, Ongoie 
(i: raKusam) , Srikakulam and 
warangal 

2 ■ Assam 

7 

eschar t Goslp&ru, K«us.rup , 

Mikir bills, North Cacinar hill. 



Nowgong and new Lakhiauur 

3 * Bihar 

17 

Bhagaluur , Chaaparan » Darbhanga . 
■ v.uzaifarpur, iaiamau, rurnea, 
Saharsa , Santhal , para, anas, 
Sarah, and new districts of 
Nal&nda , aursngsb&d , icavodah. 



Gaya, Bhbjpur, Eogus&ral and 
Wonghyr. 

4 . Gujarat 

10 

iunreli, Banaskantha , Bhavnagar, 
Broach, Junagarh, dutch, Mehaim; 
ratichm&ha.Ls, Sab&rHantha arid 
Surendeniagar 



5- iiaryana 

4 

Bhiwani., Hissar, J'ind and 
holt! ndergairihj 

6. Himachal 

7 

Ciiamba, Kangra, Kiniiaurj Kulu, 

Pradesh 


Lanaul and Spit I, Solan and 
Sirmur 

7. Jammu & Ka 

shmir 10 

Anantnag, Jjaramula, Do da, Jammu, 
Kafcfiuu, 'Ladakh, r conch, Hojori, 



.-Srinagar end Udhaavur 

8. Kerala 

3 

All epy- e y , Cuusnarx. re , Naia^u rat , 
Tricnur and JtI valid rum. 


11 



v $i' i&C& C»C?S« ft ©■ 


belgaum, Bidar, Bijapur, 
Lkiarwar, ■ iul 1> l o< nji ' ga f h a £i sax; , 
Mysore, Forth iv&nara, Raichur, 
Booth Kan&ra arid Xumkur 


lUe Racyxya 

.. I." JPutG & & Vi . 


Balaghat, Bastar » Betu.1 , 
dilas^ur, biLind, Chhataryur, 

China wars, L> amoh, Da tie, l£»ar, 
.bowts.s $ buna, ;ios{'icin>jaoaci* uh&bua, 
Rhargdne, Handle , Mandsaur, 
horena, Karaiashapur, ranna, 
•R&igarn. Raipur, Rajmindgaon, 
ha j garb, Raisers, Katla», Hewa, 
Bagar, Seoni, boajapur, 3 
Sidhi, Surguja* Tikasngsro, 


ar, 3/! tv./urx. 


'IdisJaa arid new Behore district 


11 . 

■ Maharashtra 

13 

12. 

Manipur 

6 

13- 

Meghalaya 

3 

14. 

Bag aland 

3 

13. 

wtJ.ssb 

y< 

w 

16. 

run jab 

3 

17. 

Rajasthan 

16 

18.. 

cUftkiffi 

4 

19. 

Tamil tabu 

9 


Aurangabad, Bnandara, Bhxr, 
buldhana, Chandrapur, Colaba , 
Dhulla, J'algaon, handed, Osmanabat 
rarbfeanX , Ratting! ri and Veotaal 

Ail the 5 districts. 

Garo bills and united Khassi and 
da in tia hills 

Kchitaa, Mokokeehung and Tuensang 

saiasore, bo.lang.ir, thenkan&l, 
Kaianandi, Keonjhar, Korapur, 
.Mayurdhan j and Hmlbarii 

Bhatincia , GurdaSj.ur, noshiaruur, 
Ferozpur and Sangrur 

ill war, Banswara, banner, Bhiiwara 
Churu, bungarpur, Jaisalmer, 

J alt;- re, Jhun jhunu , Jnalawar, 
Jodhpur, Nagaur, Sikar, Sxrohi, 
Xonk and Udaipur 

Ail the A districts of Gangtok, 
Hangan, Oyalshing arid Raaichi 

Imarmat-uri , Kanyakumari. , naaura i. , 
korth Arcot, Rasnanatnapuran, 

South Arcot, 1’htsiijavur , ti roei.i- 
raped Xi and hew i-udukkot bai 
'district 



Andaman 
a icoaar 


bn tire area 


jUiK B ii ,8 a W€H 6 $ 


Entire area 


West Bengal 


JO. Tripura 


Uttar 
i radesh 


„?W,. Ul o , *• f Z^dsi^UIi , 

<«*hrai cr>* iialiia, Banco*, bara- 
baaki, Basti , Buienashahr, 

C)‘i&!bo|.*| i'' 60 rlnf &tat) ^ itifWdii , 
B&i i :aba d , iarrukha bad , FVtehj.ur » 
il&rdoi, Jalaun, Jaunpur, Jh&zisi, 
Kainpuri, Mathura* Morudaoaa, 
ri-UDhi t, rithoragarh, rrat&pgari 
Hal Bareli, ftaopur, bnatijaianpur 
Bitapur, Saltanpur, Tehr.i 
G&rhwai , Usmuo and Uttar /-.a . shi 


Banfcura, BirbJuuu, Burdw&n, 
Cooch“Behar, Bar^eeiingp Hoogly » 
Bulpaiguri, ha Ida, Mldnapur, 
Murshidabaa, Madia , Purulta 
and West Udnapur 






■ 
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Appendix II 

F?n^noT i ? e T Fi +^2 C i al Assistan ce Sanctioned by Term-Lending 
i^wvfr 1 ^ n ®^ 1 J ut;Lons o n Concessional Terms for Projects 
ac ard_ Districts from the Commencement of the Scheme 
m the Middle of 1970 to June 1977 


SI. 

No. 


State 


0 


1 


Industrial Development 
Bank of IndiaflDBIl 
Direct Refina- 

nce Total 

" 2 ~ 3 ”~T” 


IFCI 


(Rs. lakhs) 


ICICI* Total 
(4+5+6) 


1* Andhra 


" 6 ~ 


7 


Percen- 
tage to 
the 
total 

8 


Pradesh 

2. Assam 

3 • Bihar 

4. Gujarat 

5* Haryana 

6. Himachal 

3842.78 

2351.00 

241.90 

889.32 

461.55 

1563.23 5206.03 
331.78 2682.78 
1038.17 1280.07 
2801.34 3690.66 
499.87 961.42 

909-91 

195.00 

198.00 
362.31 
535.06 

805.00 

260.00 
200.00 

467.00 

183.00 

6920.94 
3137.78 ~ 
1678.07 
4519.97 
1679.48 

11.13 

5.05 

2.70 

7.27 

2.70 

Pradesh 

7. Jammu and 

195.00 

404.66 

599.66 

189.50 

69.00 

858.16 

1.38 

Kashmir 

8. Karnataka 

9. Kerala 

10. Madhya 

850.00 

1326.28 

1028.65 

192.80 

2068.10 

1210.87 

1042.80 

3394.38 

2239.52 

61.00 
680. 60 
238.22 

30.00 

677.00 

424.00 

1133.80 

4751.98 

2901.74 

1.82 

7.65 

4.67 

Pradesh 

11. Manipur 

1017.79 

750.83 

16.80 

1768.62 267.40 

1 8 . p.n 

326.00 

2362.02 
16.80 

477.88 

6269.04 

128.00 

838.§6 

1495.13 

3467 . 03 

3.80 

12. Meghalaya"" 299.60 

13. Maharashtra13l8.76 

14. Nagaland 50.00 

15. Orissa 107.50 

16. Punjab 350.70 

17. Rajasthan 1251.27 

18. Sikkim 

70.28 
1670.21 
28.00 
579.14 
656. 43 
1355.15 

369.88 
2988.97 
78.00 
686. 64 
1007.13 
2606.42 

84.00 

1189.07 

50.00 

112.32 

221.00 

501.61 

24. 00 

1491.00 

40.00 

267.00 

359.00 

0. 03 

0.77 

10.08 

0.20 

1.35 

2.40 

5.58 

19. Tamil Nadu 

20. Tripura 

21. U.P. 

22. ¥. Bengal 

23. Andaman & 

2344.00 

5063.75 

1306.80 

2392.05 
21.33 

1717.55 

1237.05 

4736.05 884.35 
21.33 65.31 
4781.30-960. 26 
2543.85 414.19 

775.00 

468.00 

482.00 

6395.40 
86. 64 ' 
7209-56 
3440.04 

10.29 

0.14 

11.60 

5.53'“ 

Nicobar 

24. Arunachal 

- 



30.90 

- 

30.90 

0.05 

Pradesh 

25. Dadra & 

- 




44.00 

44.00 

0.01 

Nagar Haveli 

26. Goa, Daman 

57.37 

57.37 


- 

57.37 

0.09 

and Diu 

27 • Lakshadweep 

170.00 

542.32 

712.32 345.00 

851.00 

1908.32 

3.07 

28. Mizoram 


. 'riZimi':. A 






Pondicherry 121*25 

111.03 

232.28 

47.50 

59.00 

338.78 

0.54 


^ Total 22387.90 21 1 16. 3843704.28 10142. 51 8301.00 62147.79 


100.00 


Relates to the period upto December 31, 1977. 
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10 
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11* 
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. ■'■■ 


37. 
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1 

51 


as 

13* 

dlSI.Ifefc«S 

1 

54 


24 

14* 

^w&d&bad 
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P* 1 Seal® xadua- 

£ Jiff, ^®^Baeks»rd Districts of t/«P 


CS, WEAL agCfOE 


Jbanai 


»»«« 


1* ©tffcO Ltd. 
2 * Aati 8i©t i< 
Hiaiilkf'Sfej, 

3* El«§tr 

SaWrtispur 


g* gia»r«uU Coal Fields 
7* tkltaal Stxit«tusiXs* 1 


Factory, Naiai 

10 * JSSS* fSS»2? f»S MfH&Mor*, 

a&isu, lliafaabad 
11* H4L, JCajapur 

*)2«i MAIL* ■ Jjttftlrsrwiw' 

«. and AlUtd Equipment®., 

Ifctixil, Allahabad 
Soo^tar* s India: Ltd. v Luekocw 
15># Ebarat £laetrlcala« Onaiabait 



Limbs* » tesp'oi* 
Oas: 

‘ri®d ft»*t Plant • luzsula 




f&ctorf * Balia# ttirsspur 
SpitmXwtg Mill 9 tiayagam* Jfeansi 
Splmteg Mills Saadilis Har&oi 
Spimifig Hill,* Afebgugpur* tmimb&d 
Sp4&ii-iisi| £$111* fta,® Barail* 
^Asmirig Mill* Man Math. 

Bipimrd'ng Mill* 8ar&ban&i 
.Sugar Mill* Chhata* Mathura 
Su^ar Mill* * Cailpur 

Sugar Mill* Dariyapur# 8a« Bareli 


10230 


"••■ *v v 


Mill* MMXtxt 5*40 

Spiosittg Mill* gMblpur# tfainital 5*10 

Sugar Mills fistiba* 5*00 

Sugar Mill* Si|»r ^ <6*00 

Lid* * • teiirJL * aHafe®b®ss 6*30. 

Ujpliroft Ltd* * lufefcji&ir 0*23 

gptJwo C&paeiier tt<$** Luckaww . • 0*45 

tfptraa# MgiUl Luclmo w 1*02 

Upt'rsw Ittstn^nts# Lmskmw . 0*28. 


14776 


wfstsia^^WK 


MMMMi 


ili 


a* join s 








«L 

^sKV^s-^seSi^ 


* 

£ 



a* Piter* Glam Lta.f 

3* y*P. Sjutlwiig WatmAt BiXaMstimisr 
4* U*P. Tymn mi I sub«« Ltd, Bat Bean 
5* 4«p«afcl Solents. Ra« Bsr#lli 
6* luclystrial Gas Plant » Itanao 


3*82 

718 

9 .86 

498 

0*90 

150 

2,44 

290 

Q«S6 

75 

0*32 

80 


17*# 


XX » H&ti^B^tCs 

I*. U*P# Zmtieumxkta Ltd* luck&sw 
2* U#I», Big 4 **'*- SA ‘* **- 

3# U»F* 

4. u.F. Sfcol* 

Lndtew 

3* w*oa. sp 

Vejpaaai*.. 

6# Hindustan C$Mjn»t< 

7* Utetraa P0****tr©* ‘ 

W»- tf ft..* ..i.. .„_... _., .... ><4 _ ... JL 


»* UptJ 


ifrb- £& at ^ 


L# # 


Q*?S • 

550 

0*26 

110 

1.70 

220 

1.50 

200 

1*25 

160 

0*40 

$0 

0,57 

100 

0,26 

30 

0*26 

30 


6m 


1450 


24, $2 


3259 












11 * Sugar 
12 * Sugar 


MilX 9 


M 1 U# 



Bulanaahis^r 5*00 000 

Axsstgarh 5*00 600 







Fartiliscar Factory » Alls MSed 
Oottsa %limlD(g Mill* BA^uer 
Sugar Mill* Ba$pur? Haialtal 

Mill *. SflAa&M&m 


|s sugar Mill, 

Brnghpai* Btarufe 

o* Sugar MH1 js 

Aural* faraaaai 

7* Sus&r Mill* 

IlfeS^U^g-S^s Alii 

a* sugar MU, 

Rasla* ntarut 

9 * Sugar Mills 

Kaddhi* Hainiial 

10* Su^psT Hilly 

Kheri 

11* Sugar Miliy 

B&h&rmipus 1 



167*70 

700 

5*00 

700 

2*00 

TO 

2*00 

TO 

2*00 

. TO 

2*00 

BOO 

5*00 

TO 

5*00 

TO 

5*00 

TO 

6,87 

800 

5*00 

TO 


212*57 9 ^ 
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